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IntTodvjctim 



John W. Hennbtt 

The cfntral \ifwpc>int <>f tho pajwrs of thin s>ini)08tiim. the 
jtinth in th<* mth s of annuat sMuposia HjMuiHcnvd hy thf {Committee 
on i)t*si*rt atui AiUl 7mws XKvsvmxXx of thi* Southwestcin and Rocky 
Mtnititain Disisioti ot the AnH*iu*an AsMH'iation for x\\v Advancement 
ot St iiw<\ in <uo!ot»u'al. rhcy aim at susrt^esttn^ to Mtcial scientists 
|Hl^Mbtlit^r^ of IwMf leMuuvli on s<Hiol«H»i<al adaptations in moisture- 
dt*ficu*ni tcuionn. and thi*y deat with ni<Hi<*n) agrarian and town 
populatittns in the CJrrat Plains and neiijhljorinir semiarid rcRiom. 

*rhe authivrs ii pri»srni several n»lat?'d fieUls: (:l<*land and Kraenzel 
iwv MHioloi»isiH: Saarinen is a ueojrraplier ; Bennett and Maloney an* 
anthroiM>loi»tst<(. In diffeivnt ways, tliey al! seek to suggest some of 
the opportunities pn>N ideil hy an «Y<^logical approac!) to prohlems of 
sak\a\ and cronomic deN«»lopment and eliauge. approach is new 
in social science, in which the erotot^ieal outlook has had a mixed and 
unexen histoiy. haxint; iHt^n most fretjueutly confined to a simple 
forrelation hetwetn liahitat and cuhure or to spetiali/ed distri- 
huticmsof social phenomena. In the papi*rs in tins \*ohum\ the authors 
are committed to the iilea that the most sii^nificant approach to 
siH-ioloirical r(*search on the desfh^pment of Great Plains society in- 
\o|ves consideration of the total euNinmnient, 
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Do we need a Sociology 
of Arid Regions? 

i!otirtticy li^Clcland 
I l'iiivfi"Htty of Arizona^ 

One |>ut{H>M» of tliis |}a]H*r is to diMniiiH a lotiu*tc*iui ^tt;ltl*l!v for 
roivarvh* *Mif auil»»!^ jMiMtifm i% that x\\vix* is tun n«>u a u^nrral 
f^ncmlo^x- cif arid n-ui«»n«4 and prohahlv nvwr will Im\ unli>\ <-riiain 
nthn- evrntH takf plan*. Vhv |Milicular nml is Um nxui h imnv \y*/# * 
ffutfit' Htiulv of hutuan MuiftifH tn sc^attrifi! arid an-a^ of xhv world 
«iuh as ihf Atnfru.in Sfuithvi-Ht. the Au«(traltan outhark. xhv Kala* 
hart dr«m in Sotnh Afrtra. and Mtnilar Iwalfs. 

T\vf» Ifaditi!; i|ufMionH U>r muIi roMMrcli atv: 1 l)f» xhv {w^oplc 
in carh i\n\\ dKfdav a historv of. or a push toward. n**^uwa! i?mtip 
Hfr? f2» If M>. what w\v dnr< thf atiditv plav in it? That is to sav. 
how arc tlifir rcuional ndtunA infhifturd or alt«'M*d hv past, prt*«MU. 
or potential nml to niakr Mu ial adaptations to tlie phvMral fart of 
their aridity? 

When we have amintulattti nunc* aci<*t{uatt* data alonf; tliese 
liw*s. wc may or tnay n«>t he niotiv%itt*d t<» tuovf Xo a hitther level of 
ahstrartion in otclrr to fotniulatt* a inn* rtm^^ndtural soeinloijv o^ 
arid re«tons. At least a fiossihle rouM%|ttenre is lliat lh<* taf^k will he 
feasihie Init not "tu»ede<l" in a sehojarlv M»mi\ If it promises to 
result in so sliultt a s{ irotific statement that it ran hi' merely a foot- 
note in reuional stH iolouy, it would he hatcUv ntntivatint; to re- 
searchers or attraeli\f to dispensers of r«*si»areh funds! The other 
extreme is that an explicit scuiolouy of arid n-uions may turn ottt 
in fart to he* cwmnously us<»ful. with^iunu our knowledge of man's 
hehavior and leadinj? to many practical applications han*ly discern- 
ihle n«>vv. At thf present siaue of knowledue. we cannot predict that 
either of thfse outromts or soiuf other outronic* eventually will ettierge. 

It is nerfs.s;u y to evamine the* foic*uoini* pro|)ositions in more detail. 
How do sfH if»ltiijists dc*fine nt^ions? What wotdd the prosjMYtive so- 
cioloyv of arid rct:ions look like? How niav the lart»er task he hroken 
down into tnore s{>t*( iati/ed types of imptiry such as a socioIorv of 
the American West or Southwest? And what are the alternative's 
to a socioloijy of arid i^»ij;ions? 

Thr Come fit of Rrswn 
The prohlem of defintntx r«*ui«>ns is an endless one. As a concept, 
the resri'm is only a wav of riMctinir to c*<Ttain pattertu*d phc*notnena» 
We can ha\f as many regions and kinds of tvgions as th«*rc arc frames 

1 
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of reference fcir iHweivinR them. Despite this peculbrity or probably 
because of it* the n^ion a% a icwept for research lias value for many 
disciplines humanities and social sciences as well as physical and 
biological sciences. 

Then? is no particular reanon to brlic^r. hoHwer» that an ••arid 
region** which makes 8en«» lor t)otany or zoolog)' is necessarily Rc^g 
to l)e a useful tintt for the social scit^nces. Similarly, the regions deli- 
neated by |Miltttcat »i*ientists may seem mwly fomial and far from 
satisfactory* to some scH*totgists. Much depends upon the nature of the 
research problem, its point in historical time, and the possibilities' 
and limitations of the metluHiologit*s used. 

We follow Odum and Moore in considering more particularly 
what constittites the socioloi^ists' n^ion (26). At its core it is a geo* 
graphic an^a, with flexibility of limits O^n^^rgi™** rather than pre* 
dse boundarii»s). As a socbl unit it displays a degree of homogenity 
in selecti|d» usually measumble characteristics, largely determined by 
tlu* d«»nunant structural and functional aspects of the region. This 
homogenity is relative and changc»abk% based on the largest number 
of factors compatible with a practicable, workable social unit Further, 
ccmtrar>* to older ideas of "secticmalisnu** die region is interdependent 
with otl)cr regi€ms as Cfmstituent tmits in the total national society, 
litis last trait is not considered in conflict with the notion that the 
region itself has an orji^anic unity growing out of its own cultural 
evolution involving pi*ople, land» time, and special relationships (8). 

Wliatever the variation in concepts of regions, the sociological 
region displays a certain pattern or patterns which tend to differen- 
tiate its human uroup life from that of other regions* That this pattern 
of group life is significantly afftvtt*d by dry climate would be a basic 
asstunption of the sociology of arid regions. In theory the aridity 
should show up strongly in the ''dominant structural or functional as* 
pects'" and in the constellation of social characteristics which document 
the n'gion*s relative homogenity. A simpler way of stating the problem 
is to ask what correlations exist between the region's aridity and the 
behavior of its population and wliat factors account for this correlation. 

Only when a series of these relatioaships had been discovered 
for a number of regional populations would W'c be in a fax'orable posi- 
tion for constrticting a sociology of arid regions, valid for all the in* 
habited continents. In other words, establishing only the sociology of 
the American SouthwcHit or West, as estimable a task as that is, con^ 
tributes to^ -but does not constitute--thc sociology of arid regions. It 
gives its one important segment, which in turn must be compared 
with counter|)art data from the arid regions of South America, Africa, 
Australia, interior Asia, and elsewhere. 



Through the painstaking study of relational differences and si* 
milartties. ho|M'fully we could arrive at a body of systematic general- 
izations relating recurrent characterisdcs of human group life to 
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aridity uhrrpver it in found on a rrgtonul scale. To assert such prin* 
ciplcs of behavior for ivsiidtmts of, for example, dm^rts as diverse as 
tlie Gobi and the Mohave may seent to some Headers as fnatless as 
it is difficulti but its possibility is a pnnuise guiding all efforts in com. 
n^irauve soci^iog>*. As one example, oasis^centen^d social organucatson 
IS a cro^s-cultural concept already fairly well developed. KraenzeJ 
went alt xhv vay from Montana to Iran Ui perceive this oasis pattern 
in all its significant overtones (19). 

No doubt there must be more knowledge of many particidar arid 
regions (preferably classtfint aicottling to a comnum analytic scheme) 
before we shall ft^el that an attempt at gi*neral regional synthesis is 
likely to show much profit. *I1ien*fon% for the time being, the larger 
task of a sociology ctf arid regicms is probably best set aside while we 
in this part of the world concentrate on more concrete regional so- 
cicrfcgtes, such as that of the American Southwest or West and the 
Ntexican Northwest. 

For this task, happily, we can borrow frrnn geographers, anthro- 
pologists, and others, at tlie same time building on past research 
of sociologists. As exan)ptes one thinks of Witson^s studies on url>aniaui» 
tion in the Southwest, approached from the viewpoint of ge<^phy 
(37t 38); the anthropologist Goldschmidt's studies of ^ urbanized** 
rural life in California, particularly the classic comparison oi the Ar\*in 
and Dinuba communities (11, 12, 30); the 12*ycar series of com- 
munity studies in Arizona and Sonora by McCleneghan and others 
hicluding sociologists, sponsored by the University of Arizona*s Divi- 
sion of Economic and Business Research (24), and the recent book. 
Farmers, Workers and Machines, the collaborative effort of Padfield 
and Martin^ an anthropologist and an agricultural economist (27). 



From the sociologists themselves we have basic studies such as 
*^Demographic Characteristics of the United States-Mexican Border** 
by fieegte, Goldsmith, and Loomis (1). and from Taylor and others, 
the description of U.S. rural group life by major type-farming regicms 
including the Western specialty crop and the range-livestock areas 
(31). More specialiated monographs include Nelson's study of the 
Momion village, which shows how a religiously inspired plan of set- 
tlement tended to be adaptive for desert conditions (23). 

The development and use of social areas analysts in Los Angeles 
illustrates only one contribution by the urban sociologists (29)* In 
fact, we are probably in a better position to describe the group be- 
havior of oasts populations than that of tlie dry-land people. Other 
published and unpublished studies including those by state agricul- 
tural experiment stations delve into such subjects as population trends, 
the Spanish-speaking people, the Indians, the bracero mov*ement, 
education, land use, water law, irrigation districts, political attitudes, 
religion, and other aspects of the culture including folklore, attitudes 
and values of the people (7).^ 
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The book entitled Variations in Value Orientations, by Kluckholm 
and Stradtheck, titrns to advantage the variability of culture in a ccmbi* 
mem physical setting by ccmparing in one New Mexico area five 
communhies^ which in their n^ppcti%e population compositions are 
dominantly Zuni. Navaho. Spanish-American. Mormon, and Texan 
fl6). Values centering about water supplv and water allocation are 
tttckided in this study. 

While many of these researches smnd as excelleit individual stud- 
ies, there is a scarcity of efforts to integrate them into a meaningful 
general t\<ork--nothing which does for the arid West what Kraen^ers 
Thr Great Plains in Transition did for tlie socJologv of that semi-arid 
region Works such as Me/erik^s The Rrvott of the South and 
the Weit f2l> and jonmaliFtic and semi*ponular ttvatises such as 
Morgan's Westward Tilt or Fergtisson's Our Southuest f9> are 
suggrsti^-e and appreciated, but sometimes dited and not definitHf. 

Tliere aie stmnlv \-erv few stibstantati\-e sociological studies of anv 
tyne on thr American West or Southwest which air tnilv mnonal in 
orientation. Thr aericultural extierimrm stations in 1965 formed an 
ridvisnr\* committee on social rpsearrh in the Westem region, with 
Dr. Waher Slocum. a Washington State Uniwrsitv sociologist* as 
chairman. This group aims to encourage coonerati%*e research among 
states into such regional tonics as the sociological implications of pov- 
Wv and of the dewlopment of natural resources and recrration. The 
Mexican-American Protect headnttartered at thr Uni\*ersttv of Cali- 
fornia in I-os Angeles is both recrional and intrrdtsHplinar\*. But theie 
appear to be few sociolocical studies that in^esticrate regional phe- 
nomena as thrv find expression in business and gmrrnmental circles— 
ABC*s "Radio West'* network, for example, or the i«gional head- 
quarters locations of various federal agencies. 



As examples of attempts to achio\-e a hieher lewl of general- 
isation about the arid West, we may mention thr work of the histor- 
ian Webb and the sociologists Zimmerman and duWors. In 1931 Wrbb 
published what has become a classic woric in American studies. The 
Great Plains, in which he documented the adaptations made by ihe 
settlers who emerged from the humid Eastern woodlands and tmder- 
took to live in semi-arid country (34). The Great Plains is a region of 
relatit^lv simple stnicture compared to the more heterogeneous West. 
It was another quarter-century- before Webb published his new thesis 
that "the mrrriding influence, the forcr that shapes more things in the 
West than all else, is the Desert. That is its true unif\nng force.** And 
fttrther: **One reason we do not understand the West is diat we will 
not face a fact. We do not want the desert to be there" (33, 36). 

WeM) identified as Desert States eight states (New Mexico, Ari- 
zcma. Ne\-ada. Utah* Wyoming. Colorado. Idaho, and Montana). The 
six states to their immediate east and the three to the west he called 
Desert Rim States because they form the right and left flank of the des- 
ert, and each has arid or semi-arid areas of conttderid>le extent (35.) 
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The furor Wrhb^s statements created in U.S, Senators, state gm-emors, 
mnvsnaper editors, bussnesmen. and others was itself an interesting 
8octok)Kical phenonienon in the n^inon. If amihin^. it scH^med to sup- 
port Webb's claim that Westerners n^fus** to accept the idea that their 
region is a desert. Some of Webb's views m»ed more rtf^roits test* 
ing« to be sure, but his basic approach remains as an illuminating 
central thesis for bringing order to massti'c regional data. 

Zimmerman and duWors as part of a larger work entitled Graphic 
Re.-riona! Sorinhify gaw a sketchy but sugwstiw description of the 
arid West stresstn«r needed commtmitv and hoitsing adaptations (41). 
The%* too cope with its varied narts but assert: "A!l of it will c\Tn- 
tually have to tie the humid oases and irriiratc^! snots with the drylands 
into a liveable reorional sorio^onomv. In all of it men must come to the 
waterwa\*s and oases and build their communities. Tliev can go out 
annually or scaisc^allv ^ work the drier recrions. but fundamentatly 
their life will he centered at the waterhole'' (41). 

These sociolodsts also utilise concents such as the "onsis farm« 
industrial^ citv'* and the "water-use regional j/ersonality" which may 
have utility for the more abstract sociolog\' of arid regions. Tlieir 
ideas also need more empirical testtncr. From casual obser\*ation it 
would sem that the "water^use perscmalitv/' for example, is more 
characteristic todav of niral and relatively imoowrished residents than 
it is of the Westerners in the onses. Before the village of Oracle, Arizona 
acquired a water comnanv and sewa<re svstem a few years ago, the resi- 
dents had to truck in water or relv on Inferior wells. However, accord- 
ufig to an informant. *'the people now use water like the people of 
any other town, and onlv the oldtimers tend to conserve water in 
remembrance of the way things used to be** (28). 

Regiona! Delineation 
The West or Sotithwest cannot be assessed in noble Isolation. It h 
necessary to study their linka<^ with other re*nons. and for this purpose 
identification and descriptions of the other regions are needed. Owt 
the years many sociolon^ists have tried their hands at the delineation 
of American regions. We may examine briefly two of the resultant 
studies. 

Odum. who was the leading recri^mal sociologist a generation ago, 
allocated 48 states to six regions on the basis of clusterings of statistt* 
cat indices f 25). Because he relied on the U.S. Census materials of his 
day, he felt he must conform to state lines: hence 17 Western states 
were subdivided into three reeions: the Far West (California, Oregon^ 
Washinifton, Nevada), the fH)Uthwest (Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahcma), and a vast 9-state Northwest (Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Utah). 

With the de\*elopment in 1930 of a new Census tmit, fhe 'State 
economic area** (composed of coimties with similar social and econ- 
omic characteristics), the sociologists Bogue and Beale produced a 
new classification (2) . With the use of statisdcal tests of hmaogendtyi 
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rebti\*ely stmiiar state econotnic areas were collected into 121 c5Con* 
omic subregiom which could cross state boundaries. Roughly homo* 
leieneous subn*Kions in turn wvrv combimtl inu) 13 regions and 5 huge 
^'economic provinces " as the authiirs termed them. The Western pro\*» 
ince was subdi\*idc^ into thn»e regions named, respectively, the 
Rocky Mountain and Intennountain Region, the Pacific Northwwt 
Regbn, and the Pacific Southwt*st Region. 

The economic subregtons are not necessarily entities which 
communicate much to the non»sjHYialist (for example, the sparsely 
populated "Western l)c*sert, >iemi*lX'sert, and Mountain Subregion'' 
composed of all of NVs ada, the Utah basin and plateau area» northern 
Arizona, the Eastern On\gon plateau and Blue Mountain area» and the 
eastern and northern California mountain and \*alley area — ^*a mon- 
strosity/* according to an anonymous geographer). Other subregions, 
however, such as the Southern Arizona, tlie Soutliem Califmnia, and 
the C^.alifomia Clentra! Valley subregions, are more compact, more 
meaningful to the public, and do ha\'e the great ad\*antage of lend* 
ing tliemseK es to analyses based on accessible Census data.' 

Perhaps an obs ious project in ecolc^ical correlation, although 
nothing has \wu n*{x>rted in the literaturt* as >vt, is to disco\*er what 
connections exist betw(*<'n the subregi<>nal social and economic struc* 
ttirrs that can be defined through Census data and the fi\*e North 
American des(*rts (and suhdi\*isions^ which arc* described in natural- 
science terms by Ja<*ger In that way one might detect clues 
to linking the s ariations in aridity with tiie use heterogeneity of human 
adaptations. 

Limitations of the Approach 

The appart*nt heterogcwity certainly will be one of the more 
complex problems to be* explained by a sociology of arid regions. 
In facu it luis k*d some sociologists to warn of the limitations of a 
regional appro;wh. Regions rt*sult not only from physical facts like 
aridity, they point out. but also from cultural facts of customs, ethnic 
groups, and variable social institutions. As Wirth put a, "^he most 
dissimilar cultural phenomena ha\*e been foimd to exist in the most 
similar environments, and vice versa" v^9). Modern technology and 
mobility r>f people compound this situation. .\t any rate, Wirth fee!8 
that ''wf imist alwax-s reckon with the mobility of men and ideas to 
undo regions' (39)* 

Without abandoning the regional approach, two restx>nses to this 
kind of warning can suggested. One reply is that there is no inten* 
tion for rest^archers to stay at the single-factor li*\'el of explanation 
repres(*nted by shec*r aridity. We can continue to add more factors 
until we are able to show in our arid*region "moder* the range of 
possibk* bc^hax ior ixittems for arid regional societies which are in 
\ arious stages of social and economic de\*elopment. 

The other comment is that, as more and more technologically 
complex arid regions cn oIvc and are studied, aridity may io diminish 
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as an explanator\* variable that aridity pt-r se may well be de*etiiplm* 
stased, but not necessarily the n^gion itself as the unit of study. For 
enaniple, what started to be a soeioloRv of arid it^Kions eould ji^ive 
way to a s<ictoioi{y of Yc^nlands (or s|>arseiy |Kk|ntiatcHi it'i^ions), if wr 
found a certain ty{H* of population distribution pattern to be more 
basic than climate as such. Such regions might include non-di*scrts 
such as hea\;ly fort*sted land* swamp countr\\ or frozen tundra. In 
truth, ii {«rc*s(*nt metropolitaui/ing tix*nds continue unabated, the so- 
ciology of Yonlands may become the 2Ist-centur\* succc*ssor to the 
field known today as rural sociology. I1iis is one pc^ible aitemati\r 
to a socblog\' of arid regions. 

Whether or not a compn'hensive arid*n*gion sociolog\* is e\*er 
svitthesi/ed^ clearly then* will continue to bi» concrete researchers into 
specified behaviors such as, to name a few% man's shared pf*rceptions 
of drouth hazards, his attitudes toward big-dam construction as a 
resfxmse to water problems, or his public and private support of 
tlie kind of agriculture, industr\-, architecture, community dei'elop- 
ment, or recrc^ation thut the experts clabn is most adaptive for arid* 
/one living. 

Some of the skepticism about the possibilities of going be\t>nd 
specific pieces of n*search to a true regional sociology probably stems 
from a failure to understand that there are various lewis of attack 
in regional analysis (32). lo some obserxers, an archeology of arid 
regions probably would seem mon* promising than a sociolog\* of 
arid regions because the former deals with much earlier cultures 
where man "adjiisu^" to nature rather than "conquered** it (40). 
Along this line, a present-day arid region marked by a crude sta^e 
of technology and by low-energ>* use would seem comparatively sim- 
ple to study in terms of group life as linked to aridity. Among Tucson 
residents, on the other hand, we may have difficulty in finding gen- 
uine adaptations to aridity. Yet we have only to go a short distance 
to sei» Papago Indians in simple but solid dwelling units which 
allc*gedly n^sist the heal Ix'tter, or we can go to a coastal-desert town 
in Sonora when* the inhabitants know that the source of their ex- 
pensive and inferior water is a wril 20 miles aw*ay, with this hard 
fact directly refliTti^d in their social attitudes and habits, the com- 
munuy infrastnictun*, and their homes. 



Still we als«> must be able to handle anal\*sis of forces and pro- 
cesses operating in the ttrlinologically ad\anc<*d and more complex 
ariii regions. Hihv d<H's i>ne explain the gr«>up lu^havior of contempo- 
rary American Southwesterners? Can it be |>artly in tenns of the arid- 
ity and its conseijuences. is it something else entiHy, or is it the 
combination of aridity and |MTha|>s several major indeiH^ndent vari- 
ables? 

If we ctinsider the distinctiveness of the 5k>uthwrst in socio- 
logical tenns, certainly wc shall be aware that it is more arid and 
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prcHitinaKly mow vulnfrablr lo wairr prcWfiiis tluih othrr U.S. rc- 
fftons (aitlifMi^li in 196") wo ltlt^^ht haw hcM*n confusi^ \ty our dif- 
firultv in ^xiMiinu a xiIa'^s of waUT in NVw York ('itv!^ \\V might bo 
«Ai*n iniMv iini>M*ss(*ii with ihr rthnic mnqKYsition of po|nilation in 
the Southwest that it has thr lion's shaii' of American Indians, that 
it IS the n-^ion whicli has thr v[n»at<st uuiiiIm*! of )x*o|>ie of Mexican 
atui Spanish hac*kt;roiuuK that it luts many Xt^yitns and jH*oplc des- 
conded fit»ni Oriental strains, and that foi- over a century it lias been 
the tar|«:e» for larue in*niii|[ration by '•Ani|[!t/' .\inericans from the Mid- 
west and other rei<:ions (3^ 

If \w want(*d to stav at the* li*v(*I of si nirie.f actor anal>'sis (al* 
though there is no need to\ we iniuht find, not aridity, but a 
*'nu»l)ile ethnic mix" xo \h* the dynamic fonv whicli si'ts off the 
.Soutliwtst. puniucin^ an extivinely varied itxion in which almost no- 
IwhIv st^iMiis lo live in his own hometown and a majority of at least the 
iniddi(*M l.tss c'iti/ens has £<;rowii to adulthocKl in some other reirion 
(iiicidtnitally. a ciiuinistancc* winch could help to account for the 
relative lack «»f water*use const- iousntss amonu: many .Southwest res- 
id(*nts. Not ih(* least of the consec|U(*nces is a reji^ion of political 
and ecuiitniiii' contiasts. with a heritai^e of social problems so inter* 
twinetl and deep-rfK>ted that sonu' obser\ei's have referird to it or 
{Mirtions of it as •'fKMhaps America's Iwst kept secret" (4). Aridity and 
its effects constitute one as{ir<t of this sorial-problem complex (for 
exantple. as a factor afftntinir iiiijurration) but even the estimate of 
its rel.itive influence is a suhjfH't awaitinju: rt*search. 

l.o^ Anueles and Phoenix shan» aridity, but Los .Xn^eles as a 
scH'ial entity has mort* in common with that humid s*iant, Chicago, 
than it has with Pluienix, If the Phoenix of 1966 is indeed "a 
little l-os .\nueles** as a Xiw York Tinn s critic (banted (BK it 
it n(»t hi^ ause of their conimon aridity, but b«vaus(» the "urban garish- 
ness * the critic leferretl to is a world-wide phenomenon. Neon lights 
and ifo-yo srirls or their (H|uivaient are foimd in Paris and Tokyo too! 
One of the Xew Vi>rk critic's chief complaints about Phoenix was its 
plan for freeways into and acims the city- -haiYily a problem unique 
to cities in arid iri^ions. Nor is simn; a inono|>oly of these cities. 

In the sin ioloirx' of arid irsjions^ it is the comprehending of the 
combination of variable aridity with nmneroiis sociocultural variables 
that enuairi's our attention. In the end we may be able to *'adapt'* 
to the aridity eaMer dian to stubl^orn human culture (14). 

U hen j)ef>ple beiifan moving into the .Southwest desert in increas- 
im( nuinl>ers after 1940, it was hardly a mass demonstration of their 
willinit>H*«s to accept new mcnies of living necessitated b\' the arid 
ciimattv There is little environmental adaptation in suburbs oriented 
exactly like New Jersey subdivisions, with homes that lack design for 
optimum CfKilness and that featun' lush green lawm which faithfully 
n*plicate those of n*inemb<»retl Iowa homesteads. The apparently 
abundant water and ele< tricity made major changes in living habits 
unnecessarx. Deep wells and air conditioners enabled modestly af- 
fluent familie*s to live comfortably almost anywhere they chose. In 
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the home* any ''adaptation^ if it can hr caili*d that, was often the 
niH^ative one of a lesser quality of construction and materials than 
that nH|uin»<l by Nortiu»rn wintrrs. In sonn* c:ejfs attempts to make 
luoiv M»nMh|r lunisiui* adaptatitHK were actually t'on^sMUiHl hy local 
laws and customs imiH^rted fnnn humid areas. * 



Southwestern man mi*shis with the national economy of abun* 
dance and not with the rc*i!ionat econcnny of aridity. As Hastings 
and 1*urnrr put it: "He lives at x\u* v\\HmM* of an arid reifion and 
surmunded by it« hut not with it. His tiihnoio^y mahli's him to es» 
cape \x% risjors without making conci»ssions." (\\\) One notes that 
this pattern of living falls short n( xhv inierdeixwh'ncy characteristic 
of Odum's construct of n^^ion (26) : it is more de|HMulent than inter* 
dependent. 

\h*n\ iKiradoxicaliy enoutrh, may lie an im|)ortant motivation 
for purstun^ withottt delay a sociolo^* of arid n*;i;ions. Here in the 
American Southwest such studv mav slimv the adaptations we should 
makr rather than those wv hare m:iiie, Fait\* social and economic 
projection tcn^inu fifty to !(K) y«Mrs into the futun* has predicted 
the need for adjustment sofinc»r or later to water shortaRe in this 
region. Eventually we shall he forced to cK> what we now do not 
know how to do or do not choose to do. And if we ohser\e care- 
fully the peopled and societies of less tcrhnologically desdoped arid 
re;;ions« we prcrf>ably shall not ha\*e to learn as many adaptations the 
hard way, throu(;h trial and error, hut can build on knowled^* from 
other, supposedly "less faxwetl'* arid repons. 

At the same time, imperatives of professors* work being what 
the\* are. the practicable area of rcwarch for many of us will continue 
to be the Southwest itself. One's own reifion is "a familiar place, 
where we know, to some extent, the lay of the land, the traits of the 
people, and their nwurces. net*ds and problems*' (26). On this vieu» 
of the region, no doubt sociologists and othi»rs in tliis jiart of the 
world can readily agree and can join forces in improving our joint 
knowledge. When we get encnigh post-holi*s dug, we can proceed to 
build the* fenci* which will enclose* a better sociological comprehension 
of Americans great arid regions and, hofn^fidly, in time, all arid re* 
gions. 
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Deficit Creating Influences for Role 
Performance and Status Acquisition 
in Sparsely Populated Regions of the 

United States 

Carl F. Krac-iizol • 
Montana State Vnivetsity 

INIRODUtniON 

In addition to spaisitv of |)opulation in x\\v setni*arid Gn*at Plains 
and arid Wvsx of tiu* l*nitc*d Statc*^. then* is continuing population 
loss in many of these* ixnws. Population incn*aH(* trnds to occur only 
in Mmtc^Ric oascH and Sutland parts of tlu* Vwral roRions. Except in 
the case* of stratc^Ktc oaMs an*as. thrre arc no iar^c cities: and coin- 
miinication and trans]M>rtation st*r\ icc*s att* limited. Oases eniplo^tncnt 
and economic ex]>ansion op|)on unities an* also limited. Houwcr, the 
alternate wa>'S of the American humid area culture are being pushed 
iijion the semi-arid and arid n*Ki^ms where pluralism cannot be sup* 
ported* except at a hi^h cost. 

These abov-c conditions en*ate a unicpie phenomenon, that of 
social cost of space, tn turn, this becomes a further limiting force on 
pop>iIation and economic growth.* Iliis cost of space represents a 
oelicit condition in which effective role j)erfonnancc and status 
acquisition are difficult to in\ent. achte\*e and maintain, especially 
when faced with great chanvT* 

The object of this papc*r is to identify and conceptualize some 
of the ways in which role p(*rfoniiance and status acquidtion are 
limited by the social cost of s|>ace. and an* interfered with by influ- 
ences coming lx>th from within and from outside the semi«arid and 
arid regions. These limitations and interferences create confusion and 
conflict in the absence of adapted dcsiccs that migtit help the rest* 
dents to be mon* effect5\rly organized. There would appear^ to be a 
negative effcTt on role p(*rfonuance and status acqitisttion arising frotn 
these deficimcics so timt the sociali/ation of people is often handi* 
capped or inhibited. 




• With Ihr auiiUhcr id Frtnrrt II. MjM^dtmald. iriearrh aoatlant. miA Dorothy 
A «rsflualt» ttudciii ami litiir in%liurl<ii in MWHil«m\. inirirU in lb» l«pic «ievrlo|»ii« 
in rnnnrriHin njih Ih<i riiiiriit f**M>afrh pi<i{rrl%. iiamrt% : (I) Mrntal raUfnU in Spanrly 
h^puhUd .Ifonltfnt MiiiiNHird itilh MII-<H<in*(il :i- 4) Ci«n.t*iiimrni (uimK. knoMn 
a« l;*RF A*(iiNiO*428 at Munlana Stair l*iii%riMtv: and (2> ^ SiuHv ^1 MUtudr* Ttmafdt thf 
fruhlrmi nf fht Agtd ottd ihrtt Vme. uiiitKiitrd Mitb Pi! |(ilMi6-:n omtrart fund*. al«i 
kmrnn a« F.^RF a-(HN|(M<i& at Montana Statr t*m%rfMty. Thin i« a nrnttilaition M tlir 
McmUna Afftirultutal Exiierimeiit Statpifi, Fat»cr No. 8(ib» Jmiitial Srtifi. 
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These interferi*tR-i*s with socialueation» espcctaUy in effectii^e rote 
and status definition, are further exaggerated by the minority aspects 
of behavior in the regicm.^ The population itwif is sparse and es^m* 
tiatty without %t>ice in matters of hoxh IckuI and national ccmcem. 
Withm this |iupulation art* many sub*minortiies race, occupation, 
religion, nationality, social class and sub-regional organizational groups. 
As fanns and ranclies become larger and supniim of ser\ices beccmic 
fewer, population decreases and this deficit becomes a psychological 
harrier. Lack of growth, in a society which measures its stature chiefly 
by accretions in sixe, is truly a handicap. This, coupled %vith less work 
and business opportunity, does not make for c<mstructi\-e role per- 
formance and status acquisition in the regions. Motivation^ may, in 
fact, be based primarily on negative factors such as fear and insecurity 
or simply on lack of direction. 

In addition to orienting the structural and processual aspects of 
role and status to the facu of sparsity,-^ the three other aspects that will 
he emphaKi/t^ in this paper are: 

( 1 ) Internal aspects of role and sUtus deficits in the sparsely 
populated regions; 

(2; External aspects of role and status deficits in the sparsely 
fxipulated region^s; 

(3 1 Exploratory hy|x>these5 regarding role and status dynamics 
in s{>arsely populated regions. 

Role ant! Status and Their Structural and Processuat Aspects 
Rolf and status are a part of the structural aspects of any social 
s>*stem. E\er\* society has some kind of hierarchy — ^a class system/ 
There is a variation among societies only on a continuum indicating 
a range from those with fairly open and flexible classes, allowing 
relatively ready intake and det>arture, to those with a strictly closed 
caste-like hierarchy, permitting no intake. These class or caste levels 
represent a hierarchy of status levels. Individuals may aspire to these, 
or they may be exc!udc*d by ascribed rules and regulations. In a sparsely 
|>opuIated an^a, chiefly agricultural in nature, the class differentia- 
tions tend to be less/ 

Within these status levels, or cutting across them, are the roles 
that people perform. These are of son, husband, father, grandfather, 
provider and si> forth, as examples of male roles. For the female they 
may be daughter, wife, mother, grandmother, president of the Ladies 
Aid, housekeeper or homemaker. These are cmly a few of the roles 
that people may play at one time or another in their lives. They may 
cluster into a multiplicity of rales that must he played at one and the 
^tame time. 

The more significant point, howe\*er. is that there are also pro- 
cessual or interactional aspects attached to these roles and statuses.^ 
The>* permit and n*quire interaction between people* Without the 
stnictural as{)ects of role and status then' can be no interaction. I'he 
reverse is also true. A person can be a husband only toward a wife or a 
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tiarrtil only toward a child; or a ncnghlior only tmvard a nrtgiihor. In 
unm Micieties i\tc$^ rok's may be the saino n*i;ardim of Kiatiis \v\vk; 
in others the>* inay differ strikingly hy status ie\x'k Studies ha\*e 
ihouti that hi^h and low iiocial classes, for example. ha\T differing 
customs, role pn^scriptions and moii-s as to courtship, kne, sex rela* 
ttons, work habits, food habits and other bt*lia\H»ral {latterns related 
to rote perfomiance.* 

The point is that then* an* interac*tional or pnK*t*snuai aspects 
attached to the structural asfMYts of role and stauis. * 

A clear definition of status and role in both stnictural and inter* 
actional asi^ects is alwa\'s essential to understanding human behavior. 
When confninted witli social ciunge of the pnnwnt magnitude there 
are many emerging pn>blems that make for confusion. Where tech* 
nologtcal change and n*sultant loss of population have intrasified the 
social cost of s|)ace« this confusion is especially acute. These will 
nHjuire an intensification of n*search efforts and the use of results in 
purposeful dinrtion of social processes. 

Inlnnal AsfWi ts nf Role and Status Deficits in the Sparsely 
Populated Regions 

It is im|M>ssible to catalogue the many deficits tliat prevail in the 
s(*miarid and arid n*gions n*garding role and status, lliis is an espe* 
ciaily pressing situation in the northern Plains states which are also 
the colonial area hearing a tribute-{>aying stance to the humid regions 
of ilie nation.** These latter an*as an* in a commanding position be* 
cause they are highly urhani/c*d and industriatixed. 

It is well known that the Gn*at Plains, and much of thi arid 
West, are also latgctly agricultural with a very minimum of industrial 
opportunities at pn*sent. and these chiefly of the raw-tttaterial extrac- 
tion ty|)e. Both of these typt*s of econotnic activity are highly mcch* 
anixed and the ofHTatlng and matiagc*ment units of both have become 
ever larger in si/e and capital rt*i|uirements. The* n*sult of this has 
bet»n a striking decrease* in the numb(*r of farm and ranch units^ and 
only a minimal growth in employment in the highly skilled itidustrial 
labor categories. 

Since rote and stattis goats, values and opportunitic*s ha\*e been 
primarily attached to work, earning. pro|K*rty ownerdiip and ac*qussi* 
tion rtf income and pn>perty.*** the fewer o(>portunities in the highly 
skilled laboring occupations and in farming and ranching have creat* 
ed sliarp dc*ficits in n>te and status opportunities. The social values 
of family-ranch and famiiy*farm objectives. cottplc*d with a high birth 
rate in the past, have not easily given way to these new trends. Hence 
the traditi<mal n>lc* and status goals and ohjc*(*tim are unrealistic in 
the liglit of cum*nt si/e. capital investment recjtiininents and iiierh* 
ni/ation. Many |ieop!e have, in fact, not made this rote and status goat 
transition. The situation is similar for hard-rock mining and hyr rait 
trans|K>rtation. There is much confusion and conflict. 
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llirre \% also an rxndits c»f po|iuiation« including departure of 
wiith who were, b>* tradition* intrndi^d to be the inheritor of ihe 
fanuly*t>*pr orciqiattom and estate's atKi xlw osiaociated values favored 
by oldcT gem*rations. Hicw fact* an^ iltMnorali/inff* not alone for farm- 
er? and ranrhrrs and for laborers and businessmen but for schools, 
rhun*bes« comnuinities and trade centers. This means loss of com- 
itmnity and e\-er fe^wr opportunities for other kinds of social role ex- 
t)erii*nces. All nf this means a duninuMon of the capacity to heccmie 
or remain social. 

Tlie Great Plains ami much of the arid West aie cityless. This 
is iHpeciallv tnic^ of thi» four northern Great Plains states— the two 
Dakotas. Montana and Wyoming. For exanu>le. the Great Plains |ior. 
tiim of tlu'si* four stated constitutins 242.437 scpiare miles, has no 
cities of KlO.nfM) or m »re fxipulation: wt an an^a of equivalent mc in 
the Ohio Valle\- fin\*olvinft the totality of jix states^ has 22 cities of 
such si/iv 'Hif Great Plains youth, when leavinc: the farm, must gener- 
ally move out of the states involved, indicating critical deficits in ro\o 
and status op{Kirttuuties.'' R\en suialler cities are nMatively feu- with- 
in this u^mt. There wen* c»nly 12 towns of 10.000 tn 49!999 in this 
f<»ur slate ni»rthern Plains rei^ion: for the ec|uivalent si/e Ohio Valln- 
artM then* wen* 291 towns of this si/e.*^ 

The inference is not only that then* are a decreasing number of 
ivork ontK>rttmitii*s in the aericulture of the reirion. but work op* 
txirttmitic^ alone: the mainstnrts of the towtis and small cities of the 
rt^iion an* limitcnl and do not offer trreat promise for expansion. It 
seems that these limited opt)ortunittes result in a decrease in valid 
mil* tnodeK and hence in role deprivation and status dislocation. 
Morem-er. the limited opportunities result in additional tensions. 
e\rn within families. Thus confusion in regard to role and status ac- 
<|uire< an additional deficit quality. 

The case of the Gn*at Plains is somewhat different from titat 
of the arid \Vi*st. The arid Nfountain and Int(*r»niountain West is 
so arid that people can liw only in oases- -man cannot sur\*ive in the 
aril! stretches outside the trrtprated portions. Some of thi-se oases also 
contain relatively !ar«;e towns, e\en cities of siimifieant metropolitan 
Influence.**'* For this n*ason. the arid West, for the present, has been 
growing acriculturatty. industrially and in other ways. Houwer. these 
oasis are iitnitf*d b\* the a\*ailability of water. In the Great Plains peo« 
pie live all oier the land on dr\- as well as irrififated land. This 
makes for ^rn*at(*r physical as well as {greater social separation of peo- 
ple. C^omnumity cc»nters an*. then*fon*. smaller, weaker and farther 
apart. Koks are rather hiKhly inclividuali/(*d and status in often self* 
ascribed.** 

It may be that role deprivation and status disbcation in the 
arid oasis West have been less apparent, but as real as in the semi*arid 
Great Plains. It may f*\*en lie true that the highly urbanized portion 
of the oases West, in n^^lation to the mon* a^ciiltural segments are 
a mon* crassly dominec*ring and. then*fore, deficit*creating influence 
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m rplf* and statuH tnattc*r<; than an* tin* luuntd, urtKiniml mt*tro|ioHtan 
an*as in thrir rrlaticin ui tin* spaiwiy |Ki|iiilaii*ii Gtvat Platm. 

Thr arid Soitthui«M (7 Htati's) in pn'M^ntiy on a f^rand scale water 
hunt. *rhiH niav well inrhtdr tht* taping cif the other four arid staU^s 
to the tMirth, and Wi^sn-m llatiada.'** I he sueeiHis v( such a raid may 
tMiHt|Kme the phindtTini; of thr aKrtetthural and rural m^^tnent of the 
ofVteH for a tinu% hut finally the* latter, too, will he exploited. 

It appears that, except for a tein|}oraiT |)eriod. the lew urbanized 
and inchmriali/c*d oasi*t« -the xparw*r |K>pulatt*d winnc^ntft -will suffer 
frciin internal role and status defic*itH m much and in a Mmilar 
ntantKT to the M'tni-^arid n*ttion, in thift inntanc'c* the fSriMt Plains. For 
the (JriMt Plains statics, lack of roir o|>{>ort unity and nec(*viari!y chaOR- 
int; vahieH and (*\|MTtations. make status accfuisition difficult. Since, 
in the sparsi*]v {K>|ndated n*gtons. e\en avcphi'd status docMs not have 
hiuh instnmientation valne*'^ of the kind that is necessary to imple- 
ment chanift*. and the rhancts of aniuirin^ status are limited, many 
siH'ial prolili-ms an* criMted. Yoimu jM-ople leave, and the older on<«s 
aie disccHtraut*d atid suffer from anoniie. 

Extermi Aspec ts o/ holr and Statu\ DeHcits in thrSpanely 
Populated Rt'gions 
A particularlv destnu-tive influcmce on effective role performance 
and status arquisit-on in the semt*arid and arid redons has come 
from external forci-s. These ha\e widened and dee|iened the deficit 
astMYts arisine fr«>m the internal forces enumerated abn\*e. These 
externa! influences are the kind that have been exploitiw and not 
constructive for the wifare of the sparse rCRions. 

Tliree s|HHMfic situations will he described in this context. These 

are: 

( 1 ) The town-cmmtry animosity that the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association has fastened upon the northern Plains in^ion 
in the form of a hostility seneratioR war upon the coopera* 
fives. 

(2) The hostility against labor which has been and is beint? 
forced upon the comtnunities of the sparse rcRions in die 
form of threatc*ned risbt-to-work laws s|>onsored by the 
campaiims of the National Rifibt-to-Work Committee. 

(3) The disconi and im|)overishment iwr|^'^»'-'**^J ujion the 
sparst* rcqfions by the conscr\ative si^iriuent of the American 
Medical Association, in its attetnpt to define as socialistic 
any |>roji;ratii with which it is not in accord. 

The propas:anda fetl into the sparsi-lv fjopulatiil reijions from 
outside, in efforts as described above, has fiitt<-d wheat famu-r against 
rancher. aKriculturai jx^ople aji^ainst mainstreet businessmen, la- 
borers against farmers, and other groups at^ainst each other. This 
has encouraircd a kind of pluralistn <ir frasmentation that is d>*sfunc* 
tional for the n^sidents. Futids colliYti^ In the s|>ars<* nfdons often 
have been used for puqx>ses inimical to the welfare of the residents, 
and for blockitif; constnictive c*ffc»rts for assittiilation and intcKration.^^ 
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Without pnciUK>i \H*o\y\v to adequately support necessary services, 
most Plains cotnniunitii^ have a citi/erir\* that is deeply divided and 
that gives midencp of pluralistic structure* and of minority pitted 
airainst ntinnrity. Most mainstreet people have hwn taught to be 
afraid of coopiTativi^ and to eciuate them with soi*?a]ism. Some tann- 
ers and ranchetii initiate coopi*rattves while others identify themselves 
with ihainstret*t anti*cooperative attitudes. Some lalx>rers are highly 
organi/rd : others are not. Some fanners 8up|)on organimi labor and 
otlu*rs are strongly opposed. And all together they are men*ly a hand* 
fui. 

Under such conditions* only a few men and \%t>men walk erect; 
many walk defiantly, or fearfully and ashamed. Even members of the 
same family, husband and wife or parents and children, walk dif* 
ferent paths, sometimes with stiff necks. In addition to role confu^on, 
there is also lack of <rffic*ial intake and fn^quently inadec]uate depar* 
ture. A strong group- -family, community fir labor union for exam- 
ple-knows who its mmibers aie and what their roles are. Each is 
ascrib(*d a s|KYific status. Thk n^quins prescribed intake and depar* 
turc procedures. 

Whc*n intake is wt*ak anyone can be a carpenter, e%*en a poor 
one, and « an c harge the going wage, 'fhe banker or outside business- 
man, alrc*ady wc*li heeled financially, can become a fanner or rancher 
with access to n*ady cash, while the n*guiar farmers or ranchers have 
less ready accc*ss to cash for expansion and opt*ration. CXten mobility 
is so grx*at that departure of nunnlH'rs is scarcely noticed, e\'en in the 
case^ of death. l*he significance of the role and status of people is 
dimininhed by this kind of imputed insignificance. 

Role and status deficits arising from limited economic and social 
op{x>rtuniti(*s arc com|xnmded by additional deficits that grow out 
of the conflict wliich has l>ef*n thrust u[>on the sparsely populated 
regions from outside. Following are examples of such hostility creat- 
ing forces. 

The Xational Tax Kqualiiy Asaoriation. l*he National Tax 
Equality Association, organi/t*d in 1 94.3 with headquarters in Chicago, 
had as promotor a Vom McCIabe who owned a string of grain eleva- 
tors in the Northern Great Plains.**" His chief target was M. W. 
lliatcher, general manager of the National Farmer s Union Grain 
Tenninal Association. This coo|H*rative is fanncT owned through 
local cooperative's. Tom McCalx* finally sold his elevators to the GTA 
in 1958. lie died soon thereafter and N*rE.\ has dcrlined in staturei 
at least for the moment. 

NTEA pur\*c*yed propaganda to cn*ate a hate program against 
cooperatives, pitting mainstreet people against fanners and ranchers 
in the Northern Piams. Again and agam, in spite of congressional 
investigations, Internal Ke\enue Ser\ice rulings, court decisions and 
the writings of cxonomists and other authorities on the subject of 
coo)H*mtives. this propaganda prejudiced many {)eople so severely that 
state legislatures**' Repeatedly threatened to i>enaii/c cooperatives. 
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Often this uah no more than a threat ctrstj^cd only to keep animcHi«> 
ties alive and use them again to create an issue apain at a future tine. 
CoofHTatives. lo this da>\ suffer fnnu unwarrantcHi attac ks. and oe* 
iia\'ior is not rational concerning ilieni in many communities. tSro* 
nomic* o|>t)ortunities have heen inhihititi and destnmti for |M-opIe, 
and the growth of conununities has hivn retarded. 

This heritage of conflict and town<ountr\' distrust is tin* legacv 
that Mr. McCahe and his N rE.\ fastenc^i upon a eityU^ss land, a land 
without adec|uate communication facilitic^s to defend itself against the 
anti-cooperati\x* pro{>aganda that haK been foisted u|ion it fmm out* 
side the region by {H-ople who sought gain for themselves only. But 
this example does not stand alone. 

The Naiitwal R^ahMo^Work Campaign:^'* Mcwt sparsely poptdat<^ 
ed GR*at Plains, Mountain and Inter-mountain states have only a 
handful of oi'gant/c*d Iahon*rs. and these coricentratcxi in transporta- 
tion and shipping, mining^' and luml)ering, fc*deral empIo>*ment, or 
federal contract work. The remainder of labor ts fc*ebly organized, if 
at all, and only in spots hea* and there. In the small towns it is com- 
tnon for lalM>n*rs to become contractors and owners of business* i. c., 
plumbing, tin smithing, barbering, construction contractors. Such mas- 
ter craftsmen continue to be •u tivc mnnbc*rs of the union even though 
they are now employers. This is an act of infikration, and is confusing 
to union members as well as purchasi^rs of ser\*icc*s. By this, role per- 
formance is distorted and status positions an* dislocated. It is damag- 
ing to a clear understanding of work roles and status levels for organ- 
i/c*d as well as unotgani/ed labor, employers and emplo^'ees, and 
the community at large. 

Under such conditions many workers ride on the coat tails of the 
small organized minority and obtain some of the wage and working 
condition benefits that fall as crumbs from the table of the organized 
few*, often with the consent of the shopke(*|xT innj^loyers. There is 
evidence that the unorganized laborers of the sparsc4y populated an*a 
are often angr>- at the organi/c*d segmi*nt« si*parate themselves from 
the latter, and ate even a fen* on occasion. Inhere could be nothing 
mon* instruuiental in fmtering role deprivation and status dislocation 
as well as pluralism than such factional In'havior within a group that 
is airt*ady a minority. 

National labor legislaticm. specifically the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ment, has a short clause* .Strtion lib. It sa>*s: ''Nothing in this Act 
shall be c onntrued as authorizing the execution or application of agree- 
ments n^cpiiring membership in a labor organization as a condition 
of emplovfuent in any state or territory* in which such execution or 
applii'ation is prohibited by state or territorial law.*' 

As a |iart of a picTe of major federal legislation intended to 
alleviate a problem of national sco|m*. this is an unfortunate clause 
because* it <*ountc*nnands that which was intended to be corrected.** 
Quaiific*d authorities agree that the 14b amendment should be re- 
pealed. 
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On a natidna! sv;x\i\ i\mv arc xhi^v who Iio|h» to benefit from 
lalnir iinitHti, .itul ihvw an» tluw "iKindinaicltW who would purxw 
any kind of pni|»,iuancla an lonu as thrn» is profit in it for th<nns(*lus.**'* 
On Fi'hniaiv 10. MHifi, (hi- day tUv SvuMv |KKt|M>mHi ac tion on the 
n*peal of 1 |h, xUv i hairman of thf Nationat Ri«htMo-\Vork Com* 
niitttH' :unit>iin(*<*cl friun the natton*s capital that there would be a 
national c'anipat&;n tci obtain rii;ht«t(wwork l(*i;islation in ten addition- 
al slates, al! we»item and ^parselv {Mipniated. and one of these would 
l>e Montana.** Fonhwith an office was established in Montana with 
(1. T. ('lark, an oil distributor of Kiilinu:s. as ehainnau and manager 
of the Mtmtana cauipaiLOi. On Xfanh IS. !W6, in a iwws stor>' rc» 
leaM'd fn»ni Hillini^s. Montana* Mr. Clark stati-^l: 'Tho movemettt in 
this state would Ih' siip|KMied entin'ly bv Montana |>eop!e. financially 
and <iilieiwisr, , . Montana is a coiupiilsoiy »inion state and wc arc 
seekinu onlv lo educate. . . if tlw petjple want to do scuuetbinj^ about 
it. it's up lo iheni.*''"' 

in \hv face of the staieiuent of ihe National Ri«ht*to.\Vork Cotn- 
niittee. this statrtnent bv ilu* Montana chairman rej>irsf*nts a pener* 
Kion It illustrates how c»ut«iide forces tise nsident j>opulation and 
funds to nratr confusion and n^nflict; a pattern that has become 
l\pical for this citvlos iruion. Rei>eati'd k'^islative efforts in some 
siaii's. and ac tiial pass.ii»r tif lt*t>islatii»n in others but rejection by 
|Kipidar vole, indicate thr prrsistent and destructive nature of the 
propagandists in following thrir uoals, even if these an- no more than 
earuinu a livelihood.-'* 

It is clear thai this c.uupaiun bv the National Right^to-Work 
Cotntnittee will contribute strikinuly to the niounttnii: hostility in the 
spaiM*ly popidated states. Auain. the population of these states, al- 
ready t(K> sm;dl to sup|Mirt ade(|uatc»ly many of tht* serxtces taken 
for craiued as lM*loni:inu to an accept;:bie standard of living today, will 
Im' decreased in stature. 'Ilie fear and suspicion meni-rated by these 
canipaiirns make any creaiivi' adjustinet.l to the prol>lt*nis of the small 
cotnnuinitv almi»st imiKVisible/'* Role and status op|M>rtiniiti<s will Ih» 
even more confused and diminished, so that further excnlus of jKip- 
ulation will follow. 

Thr Anicfuan \fedunl A^utrinthfi Attatki. The finhi asrainst pre* 
IKiviurut and nirdicare pmiirams sponsored by tlu' conservative wimj 
of the .\mrric an Nfedical .\smk iatiou has lieen especiallv dc^striiclive 
to loll' .uid status tiKKh-is in thr spaiselv {lopukited reju'ions. Many 
Plains comiiiunitit^ are so small that onlv a lieneral practitioner can 
siT\r. and In- can mmat wrll onK wlirn he is ba< kstop|«»d bv s|)ecialists 
frcMu tlif larm-r ci'ntns. This rei|uiies a coordinated ors^aui/ation be* 
twerti couiniunities of varied si/r. The rxtreme eff<»rts of some pliv* 
sic ians. and their hired piopau.indists. to define anv cooj)erative 
and inif'jrau'd effort as sck ialistic has succc*rded in diMrtiyinij. at least 
to a devrre. not i»nlv this nt*c'(ssiiy ccKirdination but also the imaire 
of the plivsic iaii. .\lso. it has inhibited constructive ors;ani/ational 
innovations to cope with providing adt*i|uate medical can* in sparsely 
settled semi'hrid regions. 
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Furthcrtiiorr, the Uw of ilio family physician as an ideal-type 
uukM lias Invn hariiifitl. partic ularly to yoiiih. In situations in which 
role iiicHii^ls few, nuulation of tin* few prof(*ssional jHH>p!c that re- 
side h) the ntiuiiuiiiitv h«H'onns an itii|>oMant n\W leamini; device, 
and the loss of this ideal or nwHlel is iriilv <!estrurti\c\ In addition 
to tfwsf lossts. confusion and conftici in ccuninunities has hwn in- 
cmiM'd. Wfiik cip|>ortutiities have In^en limited, various kinds of scr- 
\ices haw Item withht^ld. towns have \HHn\ kept from prowinR, and 
the joinuiv: of hands hy people and comintiiiities to accomplish reason* 
ahle oi*j(vtives has hec»n frusirat(*d. 

The writeiN will not here (Ichuiiumu weaknesses of the health 
prourani in Ainerica. and the share of this weakness that follows from 
the propa<4[anda campaisjfn that oritjinated with the conservatiw wins 
of \hv A\!A. Thi'sv facts are urll docunu^tm^d hv Roul Tunlev in his n*- 
c em liook. 77//: AMKRICAX HEALTH SCAXDAL. hv Martin L. 
Oross in Ills iKnik. THi: DOCTORS, and^hv Dr. Michael Shadid in 
his iMHik CKl SAniXa DOCTOR, as well as hy rf*\ i(*winfi; the cont<*n! 
of \hr Journal of thr AStA and other refprtwes.""* 

Onlv a fc*w iic*ius thai n'late to the sparsely {populated reffion will 
he not(*d heif. For the dcrade of \\\v thirties the asrriculturists of the 
Plains suffered cr«'aily from low income and fmm lonir nejjlect due to 
inadc<|iiate medical care. Their rehahilitation as <Mm<'rs was depend* 
ent u|K>n improvintr their health. Tlw Kescitlement Administration, 
later the* Fanp Scrurity Administration, advanced loan money for 
m(*dical can' for tlv fanners and ranchers and their families. Medical 
care u.!!r<*f*m(*nts were made with local doctors who» for the first time 
in many a year, had a fairly certain income. The financinir of a pre- 
payment proi^ram for fainuTs and ranchers was initiatc-d.-" If cash 
for the premitims was not availahle from out-of-pocket sources, it was 
paid out of the Fann Security I^an, 

Thf^ came World War 11 and these* plans wen* destroycxl. Rlue 
Cross urouf) protection was then develojK^d for ho*(pitals« followed by 
IMue Shic'ld plans to pay i\e doctors. Nfany private individual and 
Rroup plans followed, (tosis have crvntinued to rise for health insu- 
ninccs. But vwn plans could not easily reach fanneii% and 

ranchers for lack of s|)onsf)rshit> and organization. One of the earliest 
pre-payiu(*nt hovpital and medical care pn>urams in the spa*-<*ly |)op. 
ulated area was at Klk ('it v. Oklahoma. While this pn»u[ram was 
under attack hv tin* pn>fession. and virtually dcstntyed in sphe of 
favorable court rulinus. tin^M confusion and conflict wvn* cretited 
on alt levels.*' Individuals and crnnmuniti(*s were se{)arated« and 
even destnm*d by the conflict and tin* attcwiant n^prisals. 

The Gn*al Plains Auricultural Advisory C!ouncil« a inulti-ajEfcncy 
council desiimed to co|M' with the problems of {M*opIr in this sparsely 
fKipulated region, had as its firsi subcommittee one comrrmil with 
the health of [M^ople in the anM. Obviously dcntors needed to be in- 
cluded on this ccnnmittee. (tommittec* efforts to brinir lay people and 
doctors together to discuss mutual problems in providing health 
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$enici*s to mt)|>!e in s[iars(>ly {lopulau^ areas failcci, niatnty becaim' 
of the intrrfm'nccs of tiiedicat people/** 

The destnirtive impact of AMA ihhiii lole and status matters 
will not he detailed here. This reseanli will Ih^ Ic^ft to future chron- 
iclers. Hen^ the effort is to iwotd the fact that some prople of the 
sparsely |M>pulatrd reji^ion of the nation made an effort to work co* 
o|)erati\ ly atntmu themseK I's and with dwtoi-s to set services to {H^ople 
ami conuuunitie*i. The i^ffoM was stuntt^ hy the lack of medical lead* 
ei^iip. facilitic*s atid sei^iees. It is still thwarted hy these forcc% 

Thv {Miputation of the senii*arid plains and much of the arid 
West is so sparsi* and spac e creates such a high cost -- economic and 
social that spirial efforts must In* made to Kcn ser%ici"is to {icople. 
The fact of sparsity demands that for a conununity a single solution 
nmst take pivc i^dence oxer many choiei*s. all of tluan puerile and in- 
adiHpiate to the nerds. The ri^gion caimot afford the luxur>' of plural* 
ism. except at a sacrificial cost. Organized group and public ways of 
giving ser\ ices necess«u*ily take priirdence o\ct laisse/ faire and high- 
ly individualistic ways. '* Thvse latter may hi* a luxurx- that can be 
affortleii onlv hy the densely |j<ipulated areas. 

This intransigency of the American Medical Association^ 
without doubt, handica|>s the Nfedican* pnigram instituted in 
July of H«(i6. This is es{)cTiatlv true of the sparsely {Kipulatcnl 
anM whvtv |M'rs<»niiel and facilities are already dc^ficient in number 
and t{uatity. Ilie itiitiaticm of Medicare standards for hcispitals and 
nursing c aiv hcnnes. and the projMT and required coordination of thc»se 
facilities with mc*dical practitioners, will result in closing many belcnv 
standard faciiitic*s or demand a hurried and therefore. unplannc*d up- 
dating.'* I'his is truly an example of the social ccvst of sjiace. 

This might not have been necess;iry had there been adequate 
up-grading in tlic» past, with the help of the medical professicin. Now 
It ap{M*ars that ntany coumnmitics may lose thc*ir facilities, and 
their practitioners as well, unless long dekiyed efforts are instigated. 
Such eflorts will reipiire the cooj>eration of many dcKtc»rs in the 
larger centers, and the exuwion of b;ick*stopping c»r consultative 
sc*rvicc> from thc*se and fvom state public hc>ahh dc*partments to the 
practitioneti; and facilities in the smaller places. * " This self-n*gulation 
by the medical practitionei*s obviously should not be* scnialistic. but 
merc'lv a group practice, undergirded by an c-coiKimical and efficic^nt 
pn*pa>ment systc*m. It will Ix* interesting to learn whether thi'se and 
attendant innovations can bc» acromplished with eraser and courtesy, 
in view of the n»le deprivation and status disUvation that the pro- 
fc*ssic»n has lieatx'd u]Min itsi*If. 

It ap{M-ars then, that organized !nc*dicine, while engaging in the 
fetish of an extn-mely individualistic practice of medicine and mount- 
ing its attack from ui-ban places, has done much lo destroy the effec- 
tive role pc*rfc»rmance and high status level of physicians in the sparsely 
IKipulated areas; has removed the phv-sician. in large part, as the 
ideal-ty|)e model of a professional person; has created destructive 
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schisitiH lH*t\\ren {M*f>{ilr and t oininitnituH»; and has di*stro>fd som<^ 
tndi\'tdiiais. including pin-Htcians^ in the process. 

Explofatofy Hyftothrxts Rtmariihit! Rolf and Status Situations 
in Sparsely Pofmlait tl li^aionx of the I nittd States 

Whvrv Um^iv is alivaciy s\yixm* {Kiptilaticin. vwry attc^inpt at fcwter* 
inn phirattMn and r\rr> conflict ivxiilt in the diniinuation tif ''kinn^ 
scHial" and rnhancc* ihc tniiiniity a^fMits of hi*ha\'ior. Hiis detracts 
fmin %hc jMwsibility of clrai role models heing d(*\Tio|H>d and blurs 
the* wie takii»K and i-ole making pnH*edim*H. iJmited economic and 
social opportunities. toi<[t*tlHT with conflict and confusion, n^prescnt 
deficits most |»anicularly for the youth and the senior citi/en. 

When* then* is this confusion and minority beha\ior, with the 
resultant m!e and status damage, the end nsult is a deficit of n>les 
to pursue and status nmgs to aspia* to. 

Follcmin}( an* a luunher of t(*ntative hypotheses concerninji,' role 
deprtsation am! status disloiation in tlu* S(*tting of n sparst^ly populated 
n^'ion. It should be emph;tHi/t*d that this analysis is iiniit(*d to the 
Cnitc*d Stiites in which the arid and sc*ini-arid parts an* attachecl 
to a humid an*a the latter also doniinantly the urKmi/ed and highly 
industrial s(*f»ment of the society. Itumid aira vahus and ex|XTtatiom, 
iiH'ludinf; their multitudinous alternates and the resultant pluralism, 
an* thnist onto the sparst*ly |}opuiated arid and semi-arid regions, 
makinut indii<[enous adaptations difficult. Then* is thus a cross^*ultiiral 
type* of situation which cn^ates confusion and conflict, and exaggerates 
existing inc*(]uitic*s Ixrause it givers credance to a pluralism that can- 
not Ik* afforded. 'I*his n*sults in further iittetisificatiein of mle de*pri* 
\ation and status dislocatiem, Fe>r historical nusons. the values in this 
soc iety an* alsei a mixtun* of thewe on the fmntieT coupled with those 
of an an*a of cre^ater density and oriented to a mon* urban and in- 
dustrial Nalue hierarchy. 

Thv write*rs know of no other society that s(ians aridity, semi- 
aridity and humidity in which either the arid and /or semi-arid value 
system n*[m*sents the* etaniine^nt \alue syste*m hierarchy by which ac- 
tions and jtidgnu*nts an* \'aiidate*d. I'hen* an* socie*tie*s that span such 
a ranue e>f climatic ce>nditions and are similar to the United States, 
hut the'tr unie|ue» histeir\ and se*ttle*me*nt pattern puts the*m into a 
se*tttng e>f the*ir own. rhe*se* an* Canada and Australia, and pe*rhaps 
Arge*ntina. 'I'hen* an*, also, seH'ie*tie*s that s|>an such a range eif 
climatie* etinditieins hut also allow for gre*at \aration in the* status 
hie*ran'hy syste*m for lack of naticmwide eomiuunication and n*cruit» 
ing e*ffe*i ti\ent*ss (China and India for e*xampleK And the*re an* 
socic*ieH» e>r sot ial syste-ms that an* !imite*d to ariel or se^ni-arid cem- 
ditions e*ntin*iy (Iran and Iraq fe>r example*). In such e*ase*s the 
\alue* syste*m hierarchy is self.de*te*rmining and eirie*nte*d to the local 
spaixity conditicms. 

The se*ve*ral hy|M>tiie*se*s e*niime*rate*d Im*1ow an* not intende*d to 
apply tei the* latte*r kinel of sfKial s>ste*nis: the*y an' intende*d to apply 
only to the Lnited States that is, societies in which there is variatic»ti 
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in |)f)})iilation. s*i*<n»ra])iiy. mhuiI ((niditiom and nluralistn in many 
Mfcial asprrts. hut also in wltiiii conitnuniratidn is pttijtrtcxl fitntt 
tlir iiiitnid-uiban aira ahnost couipk^tcly and Ki\}im \hv %\vxtso\y |)opu» 
lairti n'ninn. im^iui: ' wihtr conHirt. TIh^m^ hv|Hithrst»s an* pit*- 
sniti'd t<i titiptiaM/i* tiir <ii;nifii*ani*r loir drpn\ati<Mi and status 
dislmMtion for tlir srtni*arid n-uions of siirli a nation, wlion there 
is a pit-tniiini planed on pliiialisiuH. tnakinv: it synonymous with patriot* 
iMu. Ku!tlifnnon\ tht-v mv pitsiMttc'd in an effort to establish the 
contrnt and the lMiundar\' of phenotnetia so that thtse si({niftcaat 
asp«Ti* of wHial li\in«[ can hr identified and. henee. more easily 
nira-:uri-d. Iloprfuliy tliis will eneoura^e an extension of nwarch 
rffoiis. inriiidinii: (<nttrast< In'twrm densrly populatt^d and Sjiarsely 
|M»pulated n-*«ions in tli(H»<- irspiTts. 

Hv)M»tli(*sis ! Sinct* work opnottunities aiv (*ssential to sound 
roll' d(*v(-iopn)(-nt and status estahtislinient. the impact of the in- 
flui*nrrs M'l out in the internal and external fortes that make for 
w<»rk and |oli dffirits and confusion create tensions and instability. 
This contributes to extensivf* scn ial problrms in the spai*sely populated 
areas. litAv adaptation and status reali!U[iunent as factoii& in m-er- 
cotuiu*: thi'sr scH'ial problems (mental illness and anomie in old age 
lor e\antple^ all' stunted and dwarfed by these same forces that 
tn;ike for n»te and status dcfirits. 

IIv|iothesis II 'Hu* role and status of the resident innovator and/ 
or ada|>tor. In»« ause of the it)ipaet of the external innuen<'es (described 
alK»\f '. and Ixrause of the confusion and conflict within the sparse 
revnnns. is made im]K>tent and is. therefoif. riMected. The existing? 
role confusion is furthi r inteusifi<Hl }iy lack of indivulual ex|H'rience 
and bv lack of urcMip supfxirt in creating new or adapted roles which 
uiM serve to realign the status structure. 

I|v|K)thesis III BiMause of the ready acceptance of external 
f«>n'es that have, by custom, iiiipinued up<in the |M*ople of the region* 
the humid area sfnikesmen. when p!eadin«[ for tlw status quo, accpdre 
hi'Hiic and chaiisniatic stature. Thus they not only inhibit the local 
innovator, but create an adoration for the status cpm so that the 
total behavior borders on the dysftmctional and the destructive. 

.\ c<»rollary to this hy|Mithesis is that many • outsiders'' who enter 
the reuii»n as resich-uts. fiuiition to preserve the dysftmctional role 
ami status liieranhy. but derive their own role Miavior and status 
level fiiim a functional svstem foreiirii to and <mtside the n*cion. Their 
role and status situations are not relevant and dn not provide realistic 
models f<»r the linal people: but mav \h* inappropriately used as 
miHtels. thtis deepeuiuu the mle confusion and status conflict. The 
re.ison that hwal n'sidents acn'pt these foreign pseiulo-models is that 
the Kfcle and status of these fon-innn-rs ap]M*ar to Ix' achieved, thits 
hiuhly valued: whereas in fact these role and status levels arc only 
ascribi'd. 

Hy|)othesis IV When local residents identify whh the status 
()uo ( hampions and when there an* f«'vv other role models to emulate, 
the Unal H'sidents Jierve as tools for these external forces, and thert'by 
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run the risk of mie and siatiis ctinfltctH and ccnifiisicni fen* ihcuiHflvcs 
in titrtr own rciniinunity and in thrir cmn mind. Vnlvss xhvy an* |>arii- 
cnlarly astiitr. thry run the* risk of role deprivation and status dis* 
location for tiicniseKis. The additic»ual tlrMiui ti\r asjMf t is that lliry 
also provide falsi* role tncHlels. 

llv|Mithesis V lieiause of s{Mrsity anil the cdnstH|ii(*nt serial 
distancr. ronuuuniraiioii to surmount role aiu! status harriers that 
are no lonuiT si^ificant is difficult, and traditional minority seamen* 
lalion and lieliavior continue to In* divisive (owes. I'ndcT such ccm* 
ditions. the role uid status deficit -creatinu: ftm-es prc*\-iousIy enumerate 
ed aiv intc*nsified. Kc*sultant injuricHi aif not easily healed and cons* 
tnictive rc»le and status inncnaiion cannot lake place ivadily. 

A comllaiT to this is that this sehisni and setnuc*niation Is deep- 
ened and widencHh fivcjuently in deliiieralc* manncT. hy iliosc* who 
wotdd divide and conc|uer. This enhances the deficit context for role 
|M*rforuianc c* and status acc|uisition. For c*\aniplc% the facts an* that 
nicKliMU ranchin<< and famiins;, which n*pn*sent a historical schism 
with t»tvai c*motional civ(*rtoncs. have the siune production, maikcttng 
and price-income problems and objectives. The* continued schism 
contributc^s to nusfortunc* in the* re>{ions on all levels. 

Ily|x)thiH(i<; VI Becausi* of the n-latively small numlK^rs in each 
occupational .ur«>up and because of conse<|uent lack of or(;ani/ation 
and esprit de corjis as to procedurt*. there are few forinali/ed and 
standardi/ed intake* or departuiv prc»ri*dun% and role and stattis 
c*xptTtations and values arc* ill definc*d. soniettnus unknown, or e\*c?n 
non*existc»nt. Thi% necessarily is a dc*ficit contc^xi in which role depri- 
vation and status dislcKation thrive. Any a)S!c*ncy or Rmup which does 
attc^mpt to or^ani/c itwlf effcTiivc»Iy and prmide a constructive climate 
fo** probable role and status dc*\rlopmc*nt. adaptation and redefinition 
is automatically defined as a threat to the c*xistinp[ |Km*cT structure, 
and an additional minority ^up is thereby effc»ct<*d. 

Hypothesis V^II — .Some individuals with capacity to recoj^ni/e 
and« then*fore. to initiate role and status adaptation by thc*tnsc*lves 
do so and succeed. Others fail in role [M^rfortnance and in acquiring 
status. As individuals, they cannot c*ommand the lar^* capital amoimts 
that an* nHpiired. or the mora! sup[iort that is dc*mandc*cl« or the aher 
role that is c*ssential or the coo{XTation of othcT |M*ople to mount an 
effcTtive thrust. This kind of sc*|Ktrativenc*ss makc*s it difficult for 
individuals to fMMfonn and interpn*t a newly cn*ated role: and in 
addition, it is clifficuh for others to petY*f*ive the oriuinal prohh*m as 
well as the ui %v role*. Hc*riiC* the individual is lc*fl witlioui the n-infon c*- 
ment that would make change a rc*ality for himsc*lf and others. An 
adjustment of K>t>up and institutional dimc*nsion is n*quin*d for most 
people and adjustments on such a scale* n*pn*sent the true social 
characte*r of the* problem in the sparsely (jopulatc*d n'ji^tc^s. 

Hyi)othes!S VIIL Role* inncnation and status n*alignment, de*- 
iaye*d too lonii; cm the eniup and institutional h^xvU nsult in such ex- 
tensive* fnistration that coo|KTation may not Ik* an effc*ciive instru* 
nwnt. C«cmfiicty hopefidly of a constructive kind, may fx? the* only a*- 
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maining device ff>r producing change. In a sparsely populated area, 
the internal and external deficit factors entitnerated earlier may even 
fniMruie reaMmahlv tonstnu ti\e ci^nHiet effints, and re\'olution may 
\}v neiessaiy, as in the case of the a^rticiiltural i^'vohs of the Populist 
jKTiiKl and the Fann Holiday MoWMient. The n^cent ci\il rights 
deiuonstratitms ilhistratc the satne mvd for constructive conflict as the 
chan.i;e*ai{etit. 

Hv{Kithesis IX Consolidation of siTvices, when effected in a 
sparsely {K>piilated area, ri'sults in disenfranchising many people, 
c*specialiy tlun^* most n*inote and thosi* lc*ast in numbiT. This results 
in liv^s of role optK>rtunities and status raising ]x>sitions unless new 
rhanni^ls of eomnuinication and aeti\e participation are de\ised for 
the newly consolidated arrangtnnent. The disenfrancliisement is the 
niort* destructKc ht*cause it limits the numher of role models and ex- 
jxTiem fs in nile taking and certainly limits role innovation. 

Hypothesis X- Evtirme division of labor and sfieciali/ation have 
destn»\-ed the high status given to those persons who were the general* 
ists and who jHTfomu'd many fa< i'ts of an oiKTation: i.e., the persons 
who ahly incor|w>niied a di\ersity of functions in a single role. There 
are nmv few genc*ralists. no matter what the task. 'I'he sparsely pop- 
ulated aiea cannot easily sup|Mirt the sjMTialist IxTattse of distance 
and siH ial ckM of space limitations. Therefore, jMvple in the sparsely 
|M>puI;it(*d area do without the ser\ ices or demand that the generalists 
functic»n at a diminished status level. This applies not alone to tin* 
professional person hut to the tradesman and the lahowr, with the 
farmer anil the ranche'r perhajis the c*Nception. To integrate.* generalist 
and s|MHialist seriircs into a coordmate-d interH-otmnunity organi* 
/ational pattern will de'tnatid great inno\atiein in role and status 
matte^rs. 

Hy{)othesis XI HerauH* traditional prenluction and even certaui 
assiH'tate*d industrial and se^ivice mies aie decreasing in the sparsely 
]Hipulate*(l aiva. tvsulting in further {Mipulation decline to the |H>int 
whe»re* c onuuunity sur\ivat is tlm-ate-ned feir many towns, the sparsc*ly 
populated n'sjieni must U' in tlie vanguard for developing adaptive 
role* and status minlels. Such an effort will re^quire the application of 
the new erf»noinics (Keynesian for e\«unple). In view of some of the 
axUcr (U'lii it feme's that operate in the n*gi<»n, this task will necessarily 
Ih' Herculean in siciih'. Se*r\ice\ manageme*nt, HujH'rvisory. educational 
and administrative rt>les, which he'ret<»forc were limite*d in number 
and were often lew in statu:* U'cauw of the* puritan^Tonomic vahies 
that prevailetL will iK'ieiiue mnn* nunurous. This would reqeiia* a 
drastic realignment, not emly eif niKs hut eif status |K>sitions for many. 
Oil upations fcmue-rlv \alue d fe)r the-ir physical priKluction character- 
istiis would devalued, it latively hjM-aking. Self.ascrihc<l status 
would neeesMrily mw way to s<Ki;iHy define-d status positions. The 
old space froiuie*r \\»njM hcucmu* a fieintier for new role and status 
functions this tim* cially defined and circumscriird by group 
expectations. 
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Hypothists XII Smvv mental illnm U often a product of role 
and status anontsc. the deficit contexts for I'ffivtiu' tt>te |H'rfonnance 
and status acquisition in sparsely |)opulated teKi<>ns woxM api^ear to 
be siirnif leant faet<irs in the tnc HMKed ineideni e of tuental illness: and 
instrunu'ntaiiun for tvimhilitation tiinHii»ii efft*eti\e mie {HTfoiinatice 
and status acquisition in the s|>ar^eiy |K»pi4!ati*il re^:ion w«nild ap|)car 
to be a hit;h priority task. 

Hy|ioth«*sis XIII Kecause anotnie in old a^e is in part, the pro* 
duct of inadcH{uate departuie frcnn a work life* and inappixi{inate 
intake into other ccHistnietive roi(*s. these* deficit contexts whicit prevail 
in the sparsely |>opu!ated area are a stn^ ial handicap in exploring; 
new mie and status iKissibilities for the elderly: and S|Mn:ia! emphasis 
is niH*di*d in \'iew of the si/e of the {Mipuiation involved and the dis* 
tocaticm that utiuld fotlmv under a latssev faire |x>Ucy. 

Summary 

The dynamics of many of the small commtmities in the s|iarse!y 
{Mipulated regions, due to defii*its both internal and external, is ap* 
parently so pathoto;;ical that constructive change can eminate only 
fnnn forces other than the community. FeelinKs of having been dis* 
criminatixl aKainst and i*xp|(nted and of InMnt; inadinpiate and in- 
secun* create minority iK^havior whirh is ilefensive and self-generating. 

Kc>source*s and opp€irtunitie*s for eomtuunities in the sparsely {Ki* 
pulaUHl arc*a an* limitexl and will ceintinue to bt» so. Efforts at coofier- 
ation and nMistructi\e actiem haw had such a low de^gre-e of success 
that new role's ha\e not e^asily de've-lo|HuK or haw had such a low 
pre'stige that the>* were not emulate*d. 

Kole-ukitig and role-making opportunities as wll as models 
outside the family are limited. It apiM^ars that the family will continue 
as the St long primary group and wili bc» the base for whatev er new 
role and status structures are dewloiHxl and tcste-d'-at le^asi to start 
with. The family, too. will Im* the agency for establishing the new 
\alue system in which thesi* adapted role iH*rfonnanee and status 
acquisitiein functions can thrive. Then cmly will the eoinmunity and 
other institutional agencie*s be able to assc^rt their role and status 
imputing func tions in an effective manner. 

I riir iritM*AiiclilV Mtd 4iic|ilV "f iIm- e;irat VUtM And ihr aiicl WrfcC. ibe 
fliM taiih Ihe liiiiiiici SticlMiHi dttd ilanl. llir M*Lili«r MMi»iiy •»! wuiuUlniti. tlir dinnrncrft 
Ml Muuliiiii* uimI III MiiiM- (•iiMiH III MMial MiK^iti/aimn. and ilir tac*i iif ip*',.*"^*'!',,,^*^' **\ 
%|iair air Hrll diiruiiirlilea. St'r UrWi. W. I» . Tht iitrui ritfim. ennil and C41.. I*MI. and 

fithrr of Wrirfi* %• Kiarii/rl. C:4il F.. Tkr iifrttl riatn* in Ijanution, OkWHmM 

rnivriwiiv Vivss, m.VV ami uitu*! id Kiai*ii/at\ Hiiiiiiir>: Aftdtly and .Iran, rdttrd hy Caiif 
llmkli* and l^vtvt i:. |>ui«JiriK. IWit and AikI '/aw Krvairli IkHiiiiiitlrr. Aiiiriirail AuficM* 
fiiMi (ill ilir Ad%ami*iiiriil id ViriMr lai^i m S|iaiii%lii I'M and iilliei uiiiiiigs fiom lh» 
MHiK-r; t'nlu*r *»! $hr Hfrat iViiim. IIhum^ id Ri*tiirM*iilali«r Oiiruiiirht N<i. 144. /5tli 
C:iiitiiir«^s \st St*sMi.ii. F'-lr V»Vt, and imIn*! |MililiraiHiii<. Iiv tlir IIoum* and thr L. S 

Srttair; ilii* Ri*{Miit id llir I'm*miIi*iiI's Wain RfMiiiirr« hdirv iii%HHftti. A H'atrr iWnv 

fitr $ht .em«ii.4« i*»*»pl», I . S (.ii«r irlii |*iiiilime Uniir. I>rt .. I'lVl. in ihirr %iilunirs 

and ^illllUl iriN.iiH li% M*%rial frdiMal aiti*iicH*«; miaiii Vi*ailt«Hik« <d Atttirnliiiir imblMtrd 
!•% ilii* t S l)i*{iatiiiii*iii id AtfiKulimr anmiiic ilirm S*hI% and M^n {I'^iBi. t'atmrn in 
i hunu»»te Hiii/d iPHti;. i hmaU and Man* il'mi. 

Ki.M-M/rl. Call F. /Ar fntat IHaim in lictfiiifiMii. ihid.. (-haiiin 17 thiimich 1*0. 

I In ilii« MiniiAl. till* aiilh<*i« mm* ipa»%rl% pttfuhird atea a« ^vniinyiiiituik wilh atid 
and irmi'and. k**t iln* ii*iiIiicu<mi« I luird Slai<*« (|Im* 4H c^iiiiin<*iiial Mair«i ii %% tfn* aiid Wrfci 
aiMi M'liii.aiid LkirM etaiii% %%kiirli air «|»aiM*lv |Hi|iulalrd. 1)1 itir !7 Writlriii cutitiguouft 
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*tair« all t*\rf*|il (tAlif«iiiia 4miI WaOiiiminn tud than 17 pi*iM*m tii»r M|iuin» mile in I960, 
and AikaiiMH. 

4. l'i4«liiiiHi4lU Ht4iMH b4^ i«*f«*Mi*(| iM MM 141 tMWitlt«in\ Hiili drfitini Mitlitii. and dtltlrii. 
fIrrUiiM* K|4liiM-H trtiil til III! Ill Iiiri4i« tiu*«. fill* iiilnritri* ii( laiik k«iik hri'iHiir |iait t*f '%%% mean* 

lim 4 |Mil mIiiiIi III liit-lll \i-4i« Ii4*> .11 llllir^ ti%i>|K|l4liiH«l*d till* llllltMl4l tl|l*4nillg III |HI«» 

iiMii %i4iii« l>4H iniiir I If I iitiK III t4iilt liiii 4l^i III iMiMioi*. (^•ii4>id«*iiiis alt aitv 

Ml tlifM* v4iiaiMiii« iif iiiraiiiii«. 411 iiiili\i«|iMl\ Mirial M4lii% is a dfirttttiiiam id Miciat rlau An 
wfll As M'ii>i*sti^*iii. Ill 4 Hi4lii^<^ iiliM N*iiH Mifii*t% ili4iii|r »if %t4fii% ittft*i% MH'iat luubiliiv* 

I •tl *>V*A^ vi*iiM4l iiiiilidiu i« 4«HHi4ii*d ^ idi Mliiiiilinit. inriiiwifHitial rliatmr. rhaiti^r in 

M/r III i*IImi«ih\ iif faiiii ii|ifi4iH tii\«*l\riitriil iii rimm tv arlivilirv. lliiHrtTi. for 

tht ii|i%%4idK iiHtliilr. fill. %iHiiiit III iMitiruljii. ihr Miitv iIuimh*! «|m*ii is likriv lo Ik" miaia* 
iNin III tUv I iiv. 

^. M<M tinal MniiiliitfiHi^ ai-ri*|if iIn* fart «if a ^hrnt «taiMft iaddi*i. r\|i|ainrd m IaiUp 
tiiiit li%' till* i4f-t ili4i iii*4i Mmrt% lia«i Wii d«»ti«inal«*d K% iHimaiV miHif* orftanlMliotii. 

C iiiitf>iii|Mii4iV fiiNiiiiii III4IIIIII is III Im* f hI III llfirlMili. Ilrinaid and Kfritin, CSat^ A., 

Utt'^l'in 9Uhait***% An ln.%nt f S,t»nhh* fiiKliiffi, NVh Ymli: HatnHtit. Bracr ft 

wiiiM rM |>|i. 4iiii-i 

ti. All tiiiliiiiliMl'^ iiilr« 4iiil iIm* Hi4iUH a%M»ri4lrd Hiih ibriii |«imidr iIip mraiui ky 

uIimIi III* iMitif t|l4ll*^ III ilir f.iiiiil\. ili«* Ml ttiiiv. and tlH* lniM«l«*i «lniriiiir« nf ftiirSrty. 

lliH iMlr^v Aiid liiH Hiaiii^ »»ill ilririiniiM* Ihih rffii fi\t* Imh |taiiiri|iaiinn hiII hf, Thr in* 
duicfiur^ wM'.il 111% ill 1111111111 41m* drill iniiN'H I In* ir|ii*if«iiii* iif wt^s uhirh aif ii\«iUKlf to 
liMii 4iid I III* iltKiiv III %»ni« li III* is r4|i4lili* iif flllhiff tht*|i|. 

KiibttfUiH ,%s %»rll MS MN iii|«itfi«i« .ittiiT iImI iliMHiffli iTilr-taiii?i9 In ininariional titMA* 
iMiiiH tlir mnImiiIimI U'4i«* III ilf liiM liiiiiM*lf and MHiriv. and thr Mirial itVAirm in ^Jich 
il>*> iiiili%iilii.il i»|N*i4ii*« iiiiiitfi^ (i«iin Otis i%t*tvss. lliiH HiiiipiK* iiit*an% ittal man i« nfret* 
oiiK 4 mmmI Itt'iiitf I liiA 4IM1 4fEiri- 1I141 MttiH* M'mr Iif MTuiiiv K Imm Ml ifiT Iraminff and 
ijkiMir *•! Milrk UiiliiMii tliiH ilii* iiii|i%idii4l hiII nm Ih* alilr in fakr ttir ii%k« tr<|ui<<>d for 
Iii4lili% irinttili Ifr tiMi ijkj; i.iktiitt ni-%t iiil«»« and if lir ttiN*^. a iH^lilr rtiniair n Hp/I 

I** ' liiiH f**i Wis iH*%« |N*ifiiiiii4tN-i* tlfii'lMin. Bniiaid and Ci. A. StHnrr. tftiman 

n|Mi'i III. MtiM iif Mtri4li/;iiMiii -liiidiK- ti(>id iii tiiBhIv niltrat praflt<r% 

|»^* !•»•»• MM* Im ni.ikf* ItM i» i.ili/iil aii\titv iti lafrr lifr. \ |iai| id mWiakinff U 

iilnitilii 4lii»M If nli'Hlilii .limn |Hi*^%iliiliiii*« air liniiii*i|. aiimlh in mlf^iakintf abiHlV alMi 
1*1* liinitril C'UiM*K ii-bn-il h* iImh k iln* iH'i*d fm \:iliil adult iiindrK. Talriitl Taivim in 
riiikMni\ y*'Utff t httlttHUi ttntt f 'ft'iHc*. Vink. tlsMr KiMik^. IW. piMnt\ out that In 

4 i.i|iiilK iKiiitfiiiff MM h*i%* thr ulili * ttrtiri:iiiiin rxMniit |ii«*M*iti thr wiuni? witU rntr mndrU 

i4ii%iiiif 4 iit.i«K ^tinii I ilifiniii«iM iif flir «iiii.iihmi.*' Ilir liaiitrm tn adopting an 

ii if.MMilMi Mill* vIkmiIiI ii.it Itr inid «iiiMi«*i| Tlii« is tlir kind 'd ad%«*niniini^ lM*ha\iiir that 

ir<|ii(it> ;i M-i iiir InOmith .il Ii4»i^ 'Im ll.f iitM*rii«i- ih'immi. (aisrd Sn a f4milv and com* 
nitiiiiiv iImi ii ii*ii/**il liv ini^tiiM 4tiil lii»Hitlit\. ilir |hhmUIi|v iif adaptinff tn unfamiUar tn\t\ 
in.iv Mi'iii tiMi ii«liv 

W li«*irtMiii :itt<l Siriiirt ihltf, "l*t.imiii*nt and M«i«rtnrnt willi ihi* Cla«ii Rv^lrm", 
|i|i IfOt lTii 4111I 'IUli.nHii.it |)ifl«iiiHi*K U Clis^ 4iid Mfliiliu**. Mi. 4TMnO. 

ft. K 1 41*11/1*1. ifif^. C*li.ititi*i I A 

W NVmiiiiIi. t>Mialit \ . "\Vli4t m di< Vmhii Pinlilriii Tii%»n«*'. in !*. S. .Wirt, 
M.IV ? I n T»i Hid Riiilr f t* Rii% C. "1*1 Mint ii*n "f FMin \iihi»h»i\ In \foiiiana to 

1*1 *! .ii.il JmHl'* \|nMt.iii.i \i!iii itltiii.it r.\|N*iiiiiPiil KtJiiriii Hiillrtin \ii. ^A. Orl. 

|tf-if*f*iin 4nd Sii*!iii*i iW, rtijptn II. 

It Iti riiitf In {.>*!• iKi* rMiiiiniiir*- iiii pnlillr %Viiik«. t*nii«*d St^U's SrnMr, "Wih Coll* 
I'm**"!*' " ^ Vul'tU M'**iJt« rinif Rititinuiii ih irlnprnml Ait nf Ift5.7, pp. 

I J ki4i- I r4il F ' IMI.11V i.f S«**\tii* fill lln* rMiriPiiiiP rMniniiinilv nf ih^ Plainft**« 

in /••lima/ ..I ihtthh ithti Huni/fH 9Uhtl:hii, S i-r.ill V*lA Vnl. '1. pp. fi7-74. 

t^ K* ii-ti^«*l ('4it F \il.itii.iiMMi 1(11 ftiiiri*««fiil i.itlne in ihi* Ainri ir.iti S<*tiii>4iid and 
\<it\ W't'st '* ill Intlinn »t*nf \futui»h .|iiiii;.*iii Ji/,w«i>f«* Nf • f«< And un4 Ktm'ftttt^ Ent iittntntnt^, 
iiliiiil li\ K*iM««lti.ii (' t. rMiniriiiiii- i>n Ilioi it 4111I Ainl /iini* Ki*m*.iii|i. A .\ A.K.. Ciiniit<> 
liMitMii Vii T. I*av| 

U riMiitiri MN ii*t% III till- la^t jiid i*\i*ii tiM|4«, li.nl ni.inv |n*ik«hi« uImi aiinitat«*d 

Mi|i*» .mil «l.«|ii« \r\%'U iiniM llii'iii^i Ui*k villH«iii In-mi lit nf sun linn !•% iIm* r iniinitv and 

ii*i\ tti«nii% u HI till II .iimiiiii Mil li |H>iwin« Aniiiiii^ ilinn 4ir (\iM4iii fiilin f'h.iih% 
Fm iiimiiI 1*1 (lir lli-.ii |'|.,|. Kr|iiiliii, 11.1; I«i-ni*i4l <M**iitfi' A C!ii«ti*i . nf tin* l.illlr Itiit llorfl 
iiiiiili-ni: Inii llill. niipin- ImiiIiIii nf tin* f;ii*4l \«iiihi*tn K4ilii*ad.' 4111I *ti*dil%' KiNi«r%i*tl. 
I III- Rniiuli kiil**i .111*1 fiMiiil III M4ii|iii« di* M*Mi*« l.iti*t l*ii*Mili*iii III till* Tniii^i Slairfc. 
lln* ' liif^i liiiMii. " and ili«* in.iii %»iili ' ihi* Ui^ ^liik.*' 

1*1 |.iii4iiif filiii. Oiniiiii! Itiirttr^t Fitflii Yit CKn U'4ti*r\ ^atm I»»utnal, PHi., 
r«iiii pp. lll.|M .Hid Tn. 

In In«iiiiiii*-ni4nni, hn** i»ii'4n« 1 ffiTii««*iM*«« in IniiiirinK .iInimi iit*<r^«^iv adaptaiion* 
i< .iilpi^iiiiriii .iiiil iiliiiiH •4ili** 1I1411 lln* nii*ii* ni.iinii*ii4iM I* ui ilir MaliK c|ini. 

17. IfiiiiM* Kt-|Niti Nil. |<i75. 8l«t <%init»rM, Srmnd Hrs»inn. 
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m. till* N«ltMMIAl r.«\ t.itiMlil\ AmihMIhiM ImiI A* ll^ {lllllMt |Hlltll»4**« fill OiltrfllMalflHt 

llir fiilkmiiiil. iMtiN'U : 1m |Immihiii* Ii-iIi-mI iihihih* 1.1% ri|M4|il% ii»iii|N-lilH| 

InImIm*^ riilii|MiM-% 4IHI iJi MiiiitiM* t4\ «Ariii|ilHiii*. Ini l4iiii 4iiil •iiliri iiHiiifialiw^. 

•IClH kitN*lll4 III A^N I4lnill% \mI. I p. .^'l*. VIImIH liMi|ifl*l4ll«|-^ uIm*!! Iiillimiiiii llIM* 

riMiiH iMiiii i|i|rH itialiNliiitf lliMM- iif laiiiia |u|ii>ii.itfi' u-IiiImK. ihiI |iiM{i^iii«ikiim 

rMli*i|Mi%t'\ .mil iiii iiM*iiiii' III iA\ 4iiMii|iiiit III i*itiin»tiiiM« l.iH\ri\ .iIm| i miiiM'^^iiirii. 

4II>I .iImi .Hi Miilitiir III until fMlllitt^ I III* t*.llMi|| ivi irlltmU .li>* «lll>|ii I In Itli nllii* (4\ 

ii'lMtiiiiia !•% ilir iiii|i« hIu il |MifiMi Nil \ %itil 4Hif iil« .iii.iiK>'il ilii'' iiiii'i |iM Lilimi li\ 
«iiiiMiiiiM% Lt%«%i*i^ I ••nuir^MiH n 4iii| iiiiiiK i*iiIh*i iii IIh* mimU hI IIiI' ' f mhI iiiiii|ili*>' in 
^« plli|UI|.MM|i%U ««IhI ««rM IllrirU |i4l4^Mlll| llir (41 Ml |Mi|i«i|.|lNi|| ill I III* HUi irM mI 4 |*»l> 
fill tttuNl |M\ tlirir 4ii|N .iiiil III In* 4 i iiii%tiiil tii**iiii l«f i««iT|i \'tt'. \ .iiiil IIh* (Niiiiiiiillrf* 
iif .\ltiriii4ii HiimII tiiiMiii-%% (k(il4lii/4iiMN (C*.\Stt()i «%liii|i iiii>H|Mii,t|i<il 4% 4 iiiin-|ii"('t 

iii44kiMlltMii III 1**42 (*iiiiirir%»iiii>ii C'hrl tliiltlirlit ii( Ki*mIiiiIi«. in li*%li(\iiiii fiii c 111141 rk«iiiii.it 

hi*4iiiiMH nn tt>lili\i%i 4«ii«iii<'% •('iiiitfii'%Mi>i.il Ri- I Vii| **iit*4ii .* I* Jfi'iRi Mjiifwl' **ti 

n %liiiiU A |il V iiiini fm lutf liiiMm*%« It 1% Aiifi.LilMii 4iiii llirirf ui|i|nii|« Om* |iiinri|ilr 

*• •••i*iiii»*% %%tiM|i fiii|i»ritll\ K llir fiiHtf^ili* i>( ihji *^liwli i^ «ihhI fin Miull t»iiM«r** ** 
III* tfiM*« Mil III fi*%||f\ ill II • ilirir au' i««M |Mii% iif l««iim Fii%l llir mimII I>mmiii-m 4IhI rnifmniir 
riHiiic|.iiiiiii Inr . ^ihI mi Hint ilii* Mr\ 411*1 llii* N.iiiiMiil \%MHMiNin of ItiiMiif^^ %f«*ii. Ilir 
i*\tYUli%i* I";mN m( iIiim* t%%ii •iiiP.ihi/.ilii»iK 4ii* in |Miltii»i%|ii|i .1% l>tlMiir%% mmiiim-Iiii^ V. 
^•11 ^^j^.l*.^ ^ ^ I- Mi*ih*t ««it|i WIlM. If i\ iii*iH-t.i!l\ wi*^c| lliat iIh* iniin.'iiv |niitNiM* 

m( thr NIT y I* III MlplNMl 1 (iili|i.li*.1lii|.| .lll u k .ll^.lino •••«iiM-|;ili\i-%.*' (*iii«tf»»*«MII •n |>ll*ii*'l 

\. RiTii a \r%« Viiik Ri'iiiiIiIh.iii. 4tMi m*\<'ii*K r;iOii|.iint \*tT\ i>ii MamIi %«Ii«'ii 
III* «|***ll** i*f il 4% '*4ii HUM iii|Hiliiii% ijikri .ilifniiiiir iU \s<'iiiii% t*i**l*^H^****<l4 mKAiiut llit* 

f4im r4Ni|M*l4ii«i*%. . . iIh* lliiM li*4/>*M 4lll*lll|ll %rl IIMlli- l>\ 4il\ SHIIIM ilf llH'R III l|l*«til*%' 

A Immi i|»diKli\ .\liii*iH 4ii \Hiii nil '* • in ihi* I JMii|ii*^iiiiiAl Rif ind. M4ic li I'lM . 

|i. 2?'t1' 1lir Nil \ %t4s Mi|i|N il Iir4«ilv li\ iiiililv iiiiiiii.inii*% .1% k i-\if|i*|ttrii l»\- llii* 

(iilliiMilitf IkI 4iiiM-4iiiitt ill iliHiM* Kr|Niil 111? i*nlilli*ii l;«^f n^fftiii 1 h\ ( ««ifi*n<iriiiifi fo 
|/M*frir i.»et\httt»iw. 4 icinmI In tin* IIihim* S«*|i*cf C*iiliiiliii|i»i* nil |.ctMi\iiiff .\f*ti%ilii*«. |iti. 
J*ri»<l*C • r> »!• Dmiiitf llir %r.ii% l*M7.|iriii iIh* (nlliiMiiiie iMi|Nii4liiiii% Mnt* anH»n< llHHr 
tilHi tM^I»* ciiniiiliiiliiiii% iM iIh* VlfiiiiMi tA\ t'.iin.ilil\ l.r.'i«|ii«- .\iiH*iirj|ii .ViliMiinliik* tmm* 
aiiri* d» \%MHt.iti«ni iif C'immIk jimI Vimlv C'-mniMnii*^ C4Mi)in.l iNmn 4iiil l.itflif rrnlMl 
t^turi jinl I lalil (!|i*ii-l4iiil rWliii t||ini»iii.iliiitf (*•• C*iiliiiMlii4 4iii| Stmlhrtn Oliin l^lrrl^ir 

rnntii*! It«-iil Infill 4111! I'imri C*Mn*> • I'm. lVl4tt4*i* |Ni%«ri Jiiil l.itflit IVtmit Eiti^Hi O* . 

fli(ii4li4|itili% l^wil 4111I I ittiil C'li . Iillrtn4fifli.l| r!r*4lliitf C M . K»i»iiirlt\ riililirv Oi 
|4i|M» HI41 (^4^ <!ii MmiiIimi Kmri. Slmlli .\iiii*iii m Ctii.. NimIIm'IIi Iiiiii4ikl ISililir St*ivia<r 
( Ji . Oliiii LdiMin Cii r.*iiiii 4|nl i'*U*riiH (%i iViiii^\l%4lii4 t'lmi i And Liflil Cn . 

lhihli«- Sri\tir (*4i Ilf Ciitin4«fci. iNilitii Sruiir kiii\ uf tiHliliiA. tSiMi<* Sri\ira' Ciilii|iitiv 

Ilf Srw l(4iii|»«»liiir ISIilii Si'i\iri* F.li«fiir ;ini| (mh (%i.. Rm Im-Mi i Ik»^ and Klrrliir Co . 
SfiriilivV:«i iiiiiii Oil C%i In- S«Milli%t<*«triii llii* jimI TWliir I'm . 'Vr\i»\ Tlif liir Rrivirt* € 41 . 
(*niiiii rirfiiir C-ii Ilf Mi^Hni 4nc| Siili^idiliir^. I'uli iSmri 4iHt l.itflu O*.. Viitflni;! 
IWri 4iid r.kriiM' (%i.. \V40iilwtiMi \Va:^i |Ni«ti*i Cln.. Wi^hiimii F.trrtiir iSmri ^41.. himI 
WiHHiiMii ISiv»ri and l.inlii Cjiiiiiiaiiv. 

n. Sfe Xrw Hrpt$htii. Aiirtti^i I'MA. p 47. "Diiiii^ia Vwnis t\\t Way**. 

2(1. IV \alifiiial Riitlil m Wmk (tninniillm* ua\ fiMiiialK iiio*.|Hiiaird in IhiI 
%aiiiiiiH iiiii\i*iiii*nU «if iliK li4iin«* liji\f U-rn a«li\i* mhi'i* iIh* railv VViiK, Al «4imiii^ iSliir^ 

iIn* Anit-iiiaii F4iln R au. lltr Nalinnat A^hmImiii uf \l4nii(arliiii»i%. and tlir l*.^ S. 

Clianilifr uf Ciininirirr havr all pminiilrd liitlil tn umk {rviHUiiiin. Tlir NRTU'Cl drv-iilM*% 
iiH iifiFiaiSimi ai^ fcillims* 

Tin* tiaiiiitial riiniiiiitfcc ^laff pindiiri** fdiiraiiniial inairiiaK hii xht iiuhi-i«i*%%Miii i^Mir. 
and Iti4inlain« a Mn-akriH i-iii|»^ and a firkl mffaiii/alHin ttliiih a^^i^U Mjir nivaiii/aiifiiH 
i%ti'*ii in%ilrd fi» dn mi, {Sr«* llir Rivlil In UVik Fail SlH*rl K IIn* NRI WC trfoirnc >- 
manual %iaii*« iliai il i^an cntf4i>i/<*d ii> 

t. I^iii%idr a^M^faiii'i* m kiral iirtipk* in •■ivaMt^in^ Malruiik* iiii/rn« liiii\i*nirnt« In pm* 

iitiiir. marl and piciHfi Riiiki m Wnik La^^ in ail ^faii^. 
2. fi|irailirad iIh* nii4iili/aiiiin uf tiatiiin*M iiir MipfHiii fm iHrntinn cif Si*ifiiiii H'lu uf 

llir TafiJIaiik-v An. 

1. OindiM i a naiiiiiul «iliuati«Mi pimtiain drMamil Im Iniiiu alnmi Vitn u ndr i%i4nilSii« 
id fill* Riitlil III U'cnk piiiuiplr atul llii* diAiijIulilv. ulliinaiflv <d Fi*<l**i4l Riillit 
til U'liik pi Mill tH in. 

Riirlil til i%iitk Mili|Mitf alMi iinni*^ f 4 whU* .i^miiIiih iiI »f livhf MiiiH i^im-IiiM tfiinii % 

ail K llinii llii* JmIiIi Him k SmirK. Aikii'iiiaii l.iiii ipiiM-^ A«MHi4liMn. tinliiMiial l.i*Hki% m> 

|Si*M*i«r \Mit*in4n l'iiiiii|ili*^ id (*-iiinih*fili\r I.iiIi-i|mim- 4Ih| C'lni^iifiiliiMMl iUtwt nl aiHl 

llir ManiiiU Fi *l lir CKri«.lii-rf ^ in § ht Stttttiitt luihtt «d KxUt mum diMiinn llir 

MaiiiiMi FiMnm's 4ll4ik nn UImii 4iid il^ ^iipinmI nf Riirhf Im Kmk i%Mir* A me "IImi 

||niii|\ ihr\ lli4l "llir n4iiir id iIm* N*4li«iii4l Riilkl In Umk C*^ Ii-r dHHild M*4lh Im* 

•riiaidiMt 4* 4 rnplM'liii^lii. Il iriiiiiMU li^. iH fail, id miIih* id IIn fuki* tbliiii*^ aikipli d li% 

CtiitniiiiiniHf fiiiiiK. 'IIn* i ilirr pla^n n|N \rt« 4l f pnlilii iiii|ialiriM «* uifli ni 

arli\ilirH l«i tii-ikr il M-rin ili4l uli4i U m-rdiil \s llir ilmlidiiiii'iil |i\ liw. id llir 1 Iiim-cI 
di»p: Mliiik Ii> vi%. tlir ikirf rli'inml in UInm\ luni-iiniiitt Mirniifli 11m* rciiiiiiiilirr 
M*rtn« til liirah. Iiv llir *iivlit In Mink*, llir ii*^liii4iMin id il«r %«inkri In llir pir*li4i|r*iiliinn 
'liilhl* tfi U4iid aknir 4^ an iMiUird indi%idnal and Ii:iiit4iii 4^ In*v| In* 1411 mi mmIi tiiallri^ a^ 
U4i{i%. litiiitH and umkmii «mMliinmH." CKi-iMii'i'l llaii^ and lt«MMiM Sittingt '/Vnlni of 
^ifMiHiini. Nr%% Vink. W W Nmlim. PM. pp. 3Lli*K. 

'il. aiiicrai^ in lir tinr in ^tutf id tin* f.irl iImI nnr «d llir faiMiitr nni<ii| 

lalUiiitf and iirinilintf mmh*^ i^ alniiil "j«din Hill" iind ki^ diMik in t lali and niiniiitt llirir: 
and m «|i tr id tlir fjii t|M| linllr MMiiLma • kiini*. llir dt^liiKliMn n« li.i%iiii| Minn^ t'lnmi 
l.mal \** I. 'Si-r tfiadiiatr iln-^i^ li\ N>Hni4 Hinii|i rnlilk'd tht litu ami I'uH uf HuH% 
Mmrn I htnn, I8T&-I'M4. Miiiiiana Statr I'ni^itMtv |.ilnai>. I*fb|.) 
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lip. 21*22. 

;M. IV iHi um fick-iAl atliiMiii-MAlt •••iMi^nl In ii-|haI UtlD. ami 

rlUl ■•• PUm iiHl 4H4.t •-lU -t V'*' * lt.imjli> fihlmMri kd !•> 

« Ill hmliiw ilMl ilii'MM •••"lil ••••I • iil"i««-rf. MajtiMiy I^Adei, 

Mike MuiMhM "I MtMiUlW, l»hlAliHll 4 •••• * |iiM|i»iHrllM'Ml. 

24. htr ltiifi*iiuii DaiK CImmumU*. Mi. II. I'Hili. 
2X Sir llii/ciiuii DjiK C'hnmiili . Mil t:i 

-f. l«.rM...llv llN.f *ir .11 4« * i.r...Mi. U»4I • 

411* III! lilt* ••4Mriii iHiMln III llii Miiii.4iicl <J«i-4i VU 4mmI\ ihi- ll4lMil4H. ;Nt*ma»iui. 

kS«^. Im W.. II.. .n.M M .IM.M.U ,«.|«.Ut.^ HUi.^ I.4«.im .^h •'«»'«Vi::: 

Vuk iwi^Uli..!. 4tr U..., « ll4l. \.%4.U -.Hi A../..II4 WvstetU^UW^ '\ ''u^X.ul 

imluclr CililMiiiu ifKr. iM 4ihI 1.1 ttUli.. •!• Mr\H^. in I'MS; ClfcU- 

Inmu in V^A and W4iiiiinftl..n Imni* hi I*«'iH 4iid 

27. W MiC:i.Kkv. liriVii. ill • C'..i.«-i%4iiMii and IViMjiialiiy ?ftr ^'«fV««» 

MiIh^U ;..i.mi%4I.*- . lumrd I rxUr^rU o.ii^.iilH.tial /"•••J^'*; »?L^,SI? 

TeuiMiiMv.^ I.. n4lH.ii4liMK »iiilH.U. 4iid t.. fUcr mratri rm|ilia»» utK.fi duty, conformity, 
and dm^iplMif." 

Ilr aUi f.Mliid Ih4l i-Mtrlt«- riHiMMvali^li *..iirUted liiuhlv !friLru "^iSSSSn 

"mal i.-S«.|iMliilit% 4Hd Mil r..t.li*ltiii. . itid ...iirUti'd jMtb Im« i »n«*» f 

lK.Hil.|..«..-i.t »H. and «uill. M.» .an Ih .,iM.trd a. st^.m iV Fjr Itom 

Iriiipc II.. .Ill" ... III. iiWMr,» «if llir iii.iiir iii..»..|. n.iiM.iV4ti*r. irnd on I lie 

fmn I lNMkH4..l 4ml Iitvlii.*n.*d .l.ni.nt* ..f fhr |H.|iulaii(*n iiHhidiiHt tlir c»;^jna^ 

in tv cimir4h,.;iM„aiitv %4ii4i.k-^ ..I i..*-i. i««A«H.id «r»**«^'** •:*/*?»jr"*n^ 

iirt*d-in%i..l4rv. lividiiv. •.Im-kmi* ti4it*. 4:.u ini..l<*ianci* of liunun frailty. He coticludei By 

•A amioirti in ih- |.i*.l.Hii..n .d ili.ii ..lyn ••«.. ih^^U. V'"'' ^ l'",'*^'?^ Ji^^ 

iivi.. I1.1. |- .i. i\iii< tliriiiM K.^ 4% i.i4*lr«,uair. and »K« SSS^Zr Kr K 

^ Ruilt. ilir> M-t'iM intliiird til |ii..j.Tt tlieu the tiaiti iliey iiumI dWike or fear in 

tlicni«el%ft.** 




MIcminv to *ay nwr ^ tln^ •'►mm- IV .M..id nf the AMA •S"*' --?!?! 

•«..!« eilia^awnt n..dide,;e. . .tl..- AMA W a fc.nu diMiud .ief.;id .if tf^t-W'"* .jjJl^^ 

piniMHaU ... |.t4Ctire% a^ v ntMir i.i MirialiMir* v <u'«**^ fiwU tliriii um»<f^>lr* 

nil.*' ralUI the Siicial Swu.il* tav 'a pmIm..v mhmImi.- ta\ in I'lTli. , .Sortai Sf«»r»«y 

and iiiienii.l«.\iiieni rt.niiieiiMtii.n **eie definiir *te|w *t.maid ritiier C^imiminiMii m MicialtMn » 

. , IV .\tensi f ttnial Se<iitiK IhutIiU ti. ««.*er llie di<ah)rd Ha\ mif «.m«V • «eil«m» 

l!ii.>at l«. Aineiuan medirine l.nt 4H«.lhei ^tep i.iuaid *wiri4li#atH.n . . .Fecli-ial aid to itate 
health ..tsaiii/aii..ii% f..r maieiiMl 4iid rliiid *%.lfa»e cate ua* tmce lM4mied « ^^'^ili 
e\ti4%a«ant. uii|M.Hhi.*ii\e .>f ie*ulti» and leiidinff t<i t.iMnu*te nmimuni^ editor 
.d i.\M.\ *aid m.Hii. ni.'dii4l |..4I.h-.- a h.II e^iaWiUied inUitutH.tt) k»wri m 

r..nitiii.nlun* and %vaH ihe e<|iuv4l. nt ..f -nM-diral ^.jiem . . ./and\ ^<»lunUty 

heahh insiMAiiie .d liein« 'uKialiMn and r inuniMn %then a diMinffiii^lied rommiCtee 

in Vrt2 teriHMniemh*d the | tU f vohmia.v |iii*iM\tnent pUm. Tlie laiier Ha« lafteled 

an Sitritenieni t*i leviiliitii.n* ihe rdii f J.WIA. . .In addition tn rathmc %tiluntary 

health inMitanrr *wiriiili^ni ami r uiiUni* tlie AMA did 'ahiLKt e%eivthinir J»«J*ilff 

f)i.*irnt it^ deieh.t.ni.*nl' in llu* l*itli'« and V*¥is. in Ihe tt..td« ..1 Dr. Unpaid A. Ruw, 
Dirert.tr rd Medirul Serviri*«i. «d Ma^Wichii^tU (Seneial llmiiilal f.ir alvi;:t V) yean. It* 
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cntMKiiii.n t.i sniiiti ni.diiat |iiariire finajU* had in lie hii.li.*n \w an aniii»u«t fiiit 
fiinv <lMittin« a emi^iii.arv i.i ie«ti4i..t ut tiade. . .The AM\ alw« lta« tV Hublmit 
di^tinrtiiin "f havi.iff i.i.iMMrd tlie \in.*.i('aii Red C.Ki IiI<uk| hank, fedetjil af«l to niedSral 
MiMH*U. |.ul.lie %eneieaf diM*4«^ rliiiir>. fi.*i* dIaviHKiir rliiiir% f.H iiilH*iri>h»^i<i atid ranrer, 
iHiLlie ^rliiH.I health M*i\iri*%. and h*de.al aid tn \tati* |MiM{f health aireneie«.*' Edwaid l<. 
Kernavt. a piimeei in tuddir ieLitii.n% eff.iit^. «t4« •'nii.hA^d li%* the Cmninittee On tV Cmt 
nf Mediral (taie in l'iJ7 |i. |i.il.liri#e ic« ^tiicK ii*u.lt« I.i tlii« fnnnerti«.n he «|teak« of tl^ 
d«*«trurtl\e pi..t»aaai»da hiii.atf.* d.*li«.*ied l»v |l. . Fi^hlirin. lie r..iirhide« liU «ummary tn 
lheM» MHuU* **.\nd mi nHtliral rati* •*( ih.* .\m.*iira» iHiipli* ua% M*t hatk f«.r veai«. althiHtidi 
the riinimittr«*\ letMMt «lill MM\e« a« a tttiide lint* I.i ^hat ttlll ine\*Slati!y fome If tllO 
Amettran tiefiple ate I*. it.t tht* iii«*<iiral ran* (hn* theni.** Tliw t% (innied fi»m p. 404. 
fihtgraphy t*f an Itita: \ftmnht «»/ /'afr/i. Rthlinm C *»unut liv F.d%taid !•• Betno>^ Simon 
and Schuiiter. W\\ 

20. In ihU rnnnertitin ^^e Rm mer. Milton !. and Mott. Fiederkk D., Rufd Heallh 
and SttiUal Caff, New Ymk: MrGiai%-llill. im 

0U3d 
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Uii|r inuliiiii III .III rMi|i|ii\n % ikiiikri% tiii- irKi^ti ii'tl 111 4 MHUti' |ii 1*1(14111. liul lililMi-i^ 
l^lit*t\ Air M-ll rm|»iiH4il aImI wi i«*f lUltMii-nt t% «ii^tl%. Ilriiii* IaHII iti||«lli/Ali'in«. Mirl| A\ 
^iiiiiM'ik I iiNiii. tiiuiK ilr\i'bi|iiil till pUttv 

11. .\Sl\ \%. 1*1 11% Itiictiir Vta Hfpuhh, Viil J4. Nil. 7, FHuuiny U*. I'OK 

II. I «. 

^«*r MidUiil, i6i</, C'.li4|iit*i JJ liii 4 tli*l4ilitt cli««-ii^Hiii. 

(I. Sit TiiiiI«-\. uImi <ti- %it4ti*% tUt% |Miiiii|ili* <l4'4iK tliinuitlHmt pntiit 

ImniIi. 4111I M4it^ Mitli 411 iUiiM(4lH*ii III tin* mlimliictiiiii. tir ic*tri\ In tin* Kai^ti 

tiiiii|i4iii 4% 4 ili*iiiiiii%li4liim III llii' Miiir%% lit i(tiiii|i |ii4iiM'iv iiicJilUmtc llii* Mitkitisiv |imi*| 
ciHU i»\iil\rcl. 

H, 'Mit'M* M4li'iiir?it« 411' luM*d nil I III trill 'luriiliii\ 4IHt irH'Atrli r4ilird iMi 
Ulitlri llir Mi|iri\l%Hiii itl llir vitltii 4iitlii>i . liir r\ri uli\i- ii||ii-ri% iif IIm* Hutl< ll<«illd« <if 
}|i-4hli 1*1 «|MiM>i\ iNiimUtnl «tAir« 41 1' %«i II 4%i4ii ii| |Ih' iiii|ilii-4liiiii« Allrmiiim IIh' iiiMi* 
lllflilll III Mi'«|h-4ii'. 

i'l. Srr Ki4«'iurl. C:ail I'-. "Il»» I'llldis "f Sri\iii' |ii| i1h> KiiH*iKini| Owiimmilv 
ikr PLtiii^ . iluJ. IIh' Hiiiri Atlviii|tlk iii tlidi|-4lr lln* iMlmr o| On* l>4ili*MH|>|iili« ainl 
illtr|"<«*liiiiiuiiH4liiill Iii4l Hiiuttl In* iri|Hiircl. 
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Ecology, Economy and Society in an 
Agricultural Region of the Northern 

Great Plains 

Jolin W. ik*nnctt 

lVa\hin.:f(w I'nhrisity at St. Louh 

IXlKODrcIION 

*rh«' North \iiirruan (Imw Plains \vc»iv si'iih'cl prinripallv by 
\HH%\}\r of stna!i-fantiin<j: tracHtions. arnistoitUHi in humid ritmntis. and 
thnrfotr unuiliinti: M'hin\\\vih*r xhv rnvinuniK'ntal di-fTicnrtos of 
iliv lands uf-t of \hr KNhfdth meridian. Thmiichont lh«' hisior\' of 
Vstf*ni vtili nHMt. d«*fic*irnrv rfinditions have \wt\ foit'^ht. or ovrn 
it:nuit*d. in an effort to ftilfiM the iniaire of a |K»tentiallv verdant land 
uhidi needs onlv the hard work of men to make it hlonm. In its third 
and fomili irenc'raticm of settlement, this part of North America has 
onlv jiist l>i*irim to nnder^^i ind its |M)sition. as its fiopnlatton and wo- 
nomv diifts to\va?d inevitahle aditistments: sparse conntrv si'ttlemont 
aii€i dense '•oasis*' |:opnlattf»ns: and ehiYniic* diffirnhy in obtaining 
the piihlie srnites and eoinforts afforded hv the itst of the nation. 

Tlin-*. it i^: dear tliat in the conntmidt* there an* rc-aUv only two 
iMoad alternatives: nmrh of the a'Mi* nitnral West can snp|)ort either re- 
lativi'lv small. welKoff. spaiselv*diMiihuted {H>pnlattons: or relatively 
lari!(* }MiptdationK at a levt*I of livini^ ronspirtioitslv Itelmv national 
mi<ldle.innittie standauls. .\n e\tivnie example i f the foniier are the 
spai>»elv-settletl ram hincT ronimimilies in areas of syo<itl pastnn*: of the 
latter, ill'* ieiati\«*lv €li*nsi*lv-|M»tMitate€l Imlian resi*rvati<ms in suh- 
maii*inai or desert ansis. Most Western ?»rain or mixed fanners fall 
sonieuheie iw^tween. and no c lear risolntion of their adaptive* status 
\ux< lMi*n ill liieved in manv clistrietK. 

11ie applii ation of the ueiierali/ed eeolouieal approacii to the 
stndv of tiM'se (Ireat IMaifis sin ietiis nntst made in full auan^ness 
of the fart that their eeonomies o|M'rate on tlx* theoty of eotitinous 
inno\aMon. uhidt implies rotistant effort toWiird transformation of 
the natural euviroutnent into usable resfiunes. *rhis diffets from 
the I l.issif ( as. c»f the tribal Mirietv. whi' h attains a panirular level 
f>f lesfiunes utili/atifni and then maintains this in a relatively static 
ecpiilibiium. Sudi t*i|uilibria are im])ossible to adtieve in on aiTtarian 
i*tonouiv de|)i'ndrut ii|H»n tuaiket fitirtuations of price and cost. How* 
ever, siure in the West. i(*s(iur<t*s are either deficient or s|Kriali/cd, 
the possihilitits of hmowitiou are fnnpiently curtailed, aiid extensive 
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stihMciifs tmiM \n* utaiit(*ii iti onlvi to rtuouratitf! mH^thn.! cTOtioinic ad- 
iustfiirnfi. Ill xhv (*..in,uliiiti ivuifn stuflu'il hy xhv wiiUt, thr cc«t to the 
FnliTal i:o\fninunt <»! sup|MMtiiiti[ a fannini; iM^piihition at siinival 
ill a panunl.li distiirt (amx its inception to its final dissohition. 
owr .1 Jn-vrai ih'MikI, was aluiut $2*H)JMWI. \o c liticism of such siip- 
|iort is iKHrssaiilv iniplinl: it is sinipK an rsampli- <»t ihi* prirf of rtolo- 
uitMl nialad.iptation in an ai'cM that should urvrv haw Invn ofH^ncK! 
to farming: srtth*itu*nt. 

Sinrr ihr appniach usi'd in this studv is d<-rivf«d from modern 
scH'ial anthro|Milo«»>', fiartirular cinfihasis is plami on stK*ial factors. Wc 
havf Ihh'Ii roiufnwd with inMovcrini* thi' I'fftrt on wxial orRani/ation 
of svstfiiis of rrlatti»nshi|is hrtwi^cn vahn's. crom^niy. and natural rr- 
MMurrs: am! tonvcisflv, thr utilitv of crrtain social arrani5cinonts for 
a inorr adaptive use of the* envirtniinrnt. Uy ^'adaptive iis<*" we mean 
forms of exploitation ot resources which IkmIi nia\inii/e and also 
stahili/e inc ome. Tluis our basic I'c-olouical concepts are rooted in our 
rc*cin:uiti(tn of the market frame t»f Noith American av:rarian econoinv. 

This pa|)er contain^ a ri«\ iew of our studv of ecc>!ouical relation- 
shi|>s in a 74nn-si|uaiv uiiii' reiiii^ii of the Saskatchewan section of the 
iioitlHiu CJieat Plains/ This rruion. railed "jiisjier after the |isue- 
«!f»nvin n{ its principal sri\ icrM-riiter tov.n and railhead, was defined 
hv aiialv/inu scnial and iMinomii* lelationships of its n«sidents wiUi 
e.uh other and with neiuhlMninu are.is. and markinu out the hotmdar- 
ies of th.it area in which relationslu|>s wen* doniinantly inwan!. 
ihv {Mipuiatifiii of this aiea alsi» consisted mainlv of |M*ople wh<»si« 
ancrstors had I'liierefl tin* leuion thrcMiuh the |as|M*r railhead. We were 
ahle to ilefini' tin* reuional iM-iimeti'? ipiiie accuiatelv with jKilitical 
houiidarii*s of several Rur.i! Municipalities and I.i>cal Inipi^Aeujent 
])istiicts. and tlu* lesultinu n*uional map is rectanuuiar, with a jcrrid 
fif ]27^ (ouipli*tc* and paiti.il townships isw Fiu. I K 

Fiir. I su!rMi»sts tin* hasic tnpo!*iaplncal featuies of the retjion. The 
are.i is hisi>c'ti*il on an east-west linr hv a laiwe of partialIy*wooc!ed 
hillv a\i*ia*jinu 2(HHi tri*t liii>lier than the plains to the north and 
s<iuth. riie iiiwi i c*li*\atiiins lia\r an annual rainfall of to 12 inches: 
tin- ItilK and s|i»pis. fnmi 12 to 10 inches. These fiiruies suu^cst die 
v!riMt annual and seasonal \ariahi!ity of precipitati(»n. which, as in 
iitliiT senii-arid-vaiiahie iri*ioiis. eieates <;ieater difficulties for a^ri* 
(ulnual ad jusMuent. dur to (hronii iiiui'itaintv. than true desert 
I iMidiiions. hi lh«* pn -honii*steadinu na. the entire rruinn. sitve for 
small an as aiouiid J<ispi*i Town, w.is iisitl to raise h(»rses am! cattle: 
wiilt till* (oiniie^ of tin* hoiu«*steadi*ts. the* plains wi-ie fanned, and 
i.itu iunt* irmaiui*d onlv on \hr hills aiul sjo|M*s. 

i'lii* moil* ahutid.uu nioi^uM* in the hills pet mils w.in r M(»r.ej>e 
on the sjnprs. whiih ill tuiM .iftoiits .i i.uichinu and luixed-farmini* 
inchisiiv h.ised on iniuated fni.iiie |)io(iuction. hr |iopulation Slip- 
poil.ihjr iiv this ii*<^iMni i* (|r\i*|opmi !it is less th.ltl W^'r of th(* p!i*M*nt 
M*ui«»tial {M*pul.itiiiii. .uhI it is not \et ch*ar Ikav much of the t(*mahl- 
iiri I an (iiutinui* to makr a tiviiii! without mote assuiecl m<»istu!r 
supplirs or titiMiK i iilaiyeil land holdings. The latttT pun-ess has 



moved rapulty siiue Wculd War II: alnnu lull of ilic- faniUMS pus* 
^•m at the c*nd of ilie War have now sold out and Irfi the rcv'ion. 
SiilK xUv risr in o>sis and llic nintl for iaiKc^Malr (»|XMations have 
bemi so iiiMHtrnt that it is dcuihtfuK fen some districts, whether more 
than half of the irniahiing, i*ii*atlv enl.irt*<Hi units, ran surxive more 
than a dei ade. 

An im]K>rtant adaptive ptYKc*ss in the lettion loneeins the tendenc y 
to seliit or diwlop panic iilar niic rcH*nviuninu*nts for the establish- 
ment of s|x^'iali/(^ piXKiuetive niiHies (Sw Fii;. 1». Pniebred cattle 
farms air deveioptui; in a In^Il of sinidy soils aloni; the hxit of the 
north slo(K*of tlu* hilis. where latid sells soni(*what more* cheaply than 
c^lsewheiv. hnvhtvd cattle^ can he raised on relatively small pasttue 
units, int(*nsi\t*iy dc*v(*h>|HHK and techntqucs for tamo i^vd^ cidtivation 
dc\ elo{)cd in the past generation can Ik* iisetl tc> make these "deseils * 
prcxiuctive. On hilly aivas near trans|)ortation arteries land is going 
out of farm oi ranch priKlnction and into cattle^ fttxling anotluT 
higiiAirid indiistiy which can In* developc^l on small land areas. In 
two districts, luie to the Ofirtlu the other to the Miutli of the hills, a stra- 
tegic development of commtmity pasttuvs and irrigation pn>j(*cts 
have |H*rmitt(*d tomiiiunities mixed farniei^ to achieve a certain 
IcK'al stahiiiiy. thui making hctt<*r use of suhmaiginal soils and rain- 
fatl*sheltc*r aie»is uescric-d l>y hc»iuestead(*rs. 

Such collective-use facilities afford farmei^ an opixirttmity to 
graze their heids during the suninier. thus lelievint; the pn^^sun* on 
their very suuill home lanurs, which lan 1h» used for winter grazing 
only. I{owi*ven iiioistuie vaiiahility in the ivgion has n*sutted in flue* 
tuatiiit* ht*id allotiiinitN for the community pastures, which works a 
hardsirip on the* faiiuer who d«*iMiuls on the income fit>sn a small 
herd: then has to irduit* this iu*rd in dry yc*ars due to grass short- 
ages ill the romnumity p«istiiir. 'Mu* only tiidy viable livestock n^giiiu* 
in till* area is the ni<*diuiii-to.|ame ranch, with gcuKi water and gra\s. 
in the hills or on the slopt^s. Only tliest* enterprises have reasonable 
assurance of available rt*NouiceH: (»!ily these eiiteipris(*s d<» not suffer 
seriously from income variability. 

*1 he region was s(*ttled on the basis of a nrtanguiar grid land 
survey duplicatinu the svstem used in the l*. S. Itoth leased grazing 
areas and homestead farms wen* alloted on the ktsis of this 5ur\*ey, 
%vithout rtgard for soil. to|Mtgiaphy. r»r water n*soiirr(*s, with tlir 
excepti(»n ol the ttn}sx i uu-^i'd art*iis of the hills, which wc • ''ver 
otM'tied to honiesteadini*. Over (>(k; of all farms lionu*steadri' the 
region \\« i«\ by the lf»:iU\. found to fx* in districts wht*ie iho light- 
ness of mmI te\tiui' nr the *^iiort;me of i;round water made crops or mixed 
agric ulture at teasoiiabie i(*velsof imonie im|)ossible save in large units 
of two sirtions. f»r two square miles in extent. In (anada. as in tlie U.S., 
the homestead episcnle was strictly a triaUand-error experiment. In- 
duced by iN»litical piessuivs More agronomic science had advanced 
to a point where the resoune pirture could 1h' ascertained, there 
was nothing to do but thrmv the iY*!{ion open and see what hapfK'ncd. 
In spite of this situation, knowh^dgt* of n(*c*dc*d m<KJifications of the 
rigid tenure pattern was available^ in Uic works of John Wesley 
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PcmrtI il no ntir tIm*. .iiici xUtsr niiuiit ii.i\r iMrti a|ip!u*ci in stu'h 
;i \\a\ as to alku.iir l.iiiii atiil laiuli units with «:t'<MttT <*t*!iloi;i(*al 
t'otisistrnt \ . Alin 7<i \rais n| (A]h*i inM*nt. ilir ni«»s| \iahlt' oi staMr <ro- 
tinniit units in tin* ti*i>i(in air. as alnMcU notril. tlinsr laniiits to Ix* 
fonml in tin* it smiH rssissnird ilistiitts in titr liitts. uiiit li tii*\i*r 
o|)fnc'il to iionirstiadinu. 'Mnsdtirs not niran tii.it wiili ('oininuniiy p.is* 
tint's, h-iiili/aiion. iliilUnl \\v\U am! otin i cir\ i lo|>in« nts, a \ial>lr iiii\i*tl 
t'tirtninu <H iinoin\ « annot In* (*stal»lisiii*tl ni criiain disttii ts. h ran« 
anil is, tint it is not ims\, anii iiit iiMsinu i tists irc|nirf inc irasinij 
( to\ n nnii'iit in\ rM iiirnts in rrsonn r (i<*\ i*lo{)iiii*nt . Titi* iiu tra'^tnji* 
land xalnis niaki- tin- yii-ai inajorit\ aliont »n',, ot all land sold 
in till- ir^ioii 1:0 to tin- ii lati\i l\ Uw rxistinu l.nur oprrators, not lo 
till* "littli* IrllriV" wiio nn'il thr l.nid to sni\i\r. 

I hi* diltiiiillirs ol thr taiinris and small raiic'lu*is of thr a'*:ion 
air thtiiwn inio hi*:h irlirl' i>v tin* priNcnn* of si\ rolonirs ol* lint* 
t(*rian i»ii*tliirn. who nio\rd into thr ri*ui<*n in thi- l!OU\. Thrsi* 
propir look o\rr |»ircisrl\ tilosi* i'aiininu distiicts wiili tin* li<:iit(*st 
soil and till* snialli'si and most niaivitul taiin units. Manv ot tiu*sr 
airas alsi. had sriious i:round w.ili-i dillic uliii-s. Thr rolonirs. how- 
r\rr. inliiuhici-d an ayvn*ssi\rlv di\i*isitird rrononiv of iai'm* sral<« t<i 
thrsi; distiit t^. as wril as supi*iioi lainiini: know-hcnv. or at i(*ast thr 
finatn iai rrsoutrrs and r(|inpnirni with witii ii 10 (*spriinirnt. lint- 
trrian austriitv nistotiis also priniit tiir di\ritini> ol' l'rkitivi*!y lat^r 
Minis into capital oulLi\. siiiir tiirv Iuim- Irw |)risotiai |M»sMSsions 
and raisr niiuii ol th«*ir own to<Hl. Nt-xntln-liss. tiirir rotittihiition 
tt> thr ItN'ai sali*s (*ronoinv is iinprrssixc. lM*ratisr ol thrit Litur inarhin* 
rtv and liulk IoihI siapir puiriMsrs. In any <asr. tin*M' cokmirs ait» 
sttpiMiitin*: aixiui siv tiiiirs as manv |N*oplr on tin* Mthntaiifinai land 
as tin- i*ai lt«*i I amis, and at an avi iavr pKnlut ti\ itv alMinl 20 linw*» 
that ol* llir larnis. In spitr of liiis irlatixr sunrss. liir roloniis arr 
\tdnrtai>tr \o thr saiiir irsoinrrs piohlrnis of ihr failiis ihry, Uh\, 
havr thrir tow-incoinr \t*ais. Ilowrvn. tin* u<«hI mmis |)!n\idr ihnn 
with such a suhsiaiitial M*si*r\i* tiiai tiii*y air si ldoni in dani!;(*t*. Itnth 
hanks and mhrr colonics will Ic-tul duin nionry in slow- |ic*tt(Kls. In 
Koinr c'as(*s. Ilnttrrian inccmir is (*\c*n hi*:lii*r tiiati latin and rancli 
tnroinr for certain ty}M*s of |H*r-rapita fiv;iiirs: tn |iarttrnian |ht- 
workini;*nuin inrcunr. 

"I'hr i«i;ic>n has oiln r c*tlinic uroups isrr Fiin. h. Uanrliris arr 
all Anuln-Saxon. Canadian or l \ S. iMtrn. 'I lir fattnrr hoinrHtradc*rs 
ranir from Scandinavian (:(*ntral and Eastern Kiiropr. and thr Krityi 
Is|c-s, as wril as Canada and thr l". S. ■rhc*sr i^rnnps diffrrrd in ihr 
c ustoms thry l)rou*>ht lo thr rri»ion, hut in iio un|K>riani srnsr haw 
ihrsc* cusiotns rc*!iiainc*d \ iahic* in llir form of ku'al s!ih-ciillnr<*s. The' 
Plains wrif onr of liir most drtnandini; <»n\tronnic*nt!4 for inuniurant 
c ultnrrs in ihr Nrw World, and onr ritlirr liad 10 *\ulapt or f^ri out/* 
in <!ail Kiac*n/c*rs piirasr. fIowc-\rr. (c*rtain ( usioms had thrir rffc»cl 
on th«- si*lc*rti\i* pnK c*ss. Ckiainian and othe r Eastrrn Eniopran ^tou|>s 
trndrd to (hvich* dti* family faints anions': xhv sotis at thr dc^itii of 
thr fiist*!»rnrration laih(*r. dins nc*atin!j[ additional siilistandard pit)* 
ducit\c* tinits. '1 his Ird to c*\tc*nsi\ r out*inigration and also to a mmilM*r 
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of inai*i;inal cntrrpiistHs whirli llic HnllorilcH wnv able to buy frcun 
tlirtr sc'rond-i»t'ncration proprictois, A roimminiiy o{ German Catb- 
ollc s. t>f Russian origin. i*(institiit(*s tbr ninsi iin|)ortant asrrarian |)Ovcriy 
class t(*inaintii{; in the n»uu>ti. Anionjj tbc*in. backward fanning; ira* 
(Htions. pins tbc pro|HTtv»cIi\ ision nistoni iioietl above*, have Imhmi if- 
infoici*ii by a c«»ns<»r\ali\<' and ( laiinish n'liyious tradition. Aside from 
tbeM' lasi s. •Vulture" is not an es|M'cially siunificant factor in adap- 
tation ill this n*s<ion: tlie nv|uitrnients f«ir successful farming are too 
stri*nuous to pennit alternatives. The lltitterian Hn'thn'n are successful 
l>ecausi» their reliuious.c ultural traditions bap{)cn to coincide with the 
nm*ssar>' adaptive demands. 

.\ .small r«'ser\ati«n of Auu^rinds completc's die ethnic roster. 
These tK'nple c*\isi as pattial nomads in the n'uion, su|)iKm<Kl huRely 
bv (toverument welfan* pavmetus, and by a vari«'tv of senn*lesal and 
illeiral business: f\ sellini? fence|>osts to ranchers, often dip|>ed 
in !»n»eu ilvr to make rfiem ap|>ear to Im» rot-prcH>fed. These pvoplo 
art' th«' legion's true "landless" proletariat, and ccmstitute a moral pro* 
blem: a souice of ji^uill for the whites, who have done Httic or nothing; 
to help thnn." 

riie (levc*lopmental histor\* of die jasner region can be summarized 
on FiiT. 2. which presents uraphed data on eccmomv. moisture* and 
|)opulation o\er ilie entire history of the Euro-.\merican settlement. 
It niav b<- noted that tlie influx of homiest eadei-s coincided whh a 
IKTioil of n latively i^ixhI iiioistuie. and also prices -a coincidence 
which occtirn'd ome pn'viouslv in tlie U, S, durinii? the 1870's. This 
coincid(*nce of faxorable factoix encotirairtul homesteadintf and also 
the belief that the West was IxTcnnin'r moisier, A less favorable con* 
junction of factors occum'd in the 19:^0*s. when both moisture and 
farm prices fell together the "Dirty Thirties" as they are called in 
Saskatchewan. The consequent drastic ilecline of the homestead 
faniiinjor population Is shown on the ciirxe. The dollar sales cune 
for the jasfKT CfC-neral Store is a eood indicator in itself of the 
movements of the other data, anil these ch»si« n-latinnshijis between 
cultural and n.itural phenomena exemplify ihe iieed for a broad 
ecological appn>ach to the problems of the arid West. 

Population and Ecology 

Our work on {)opulation has proijressed only to the |>oint of 
drsciiptive analysis eif i;rms numlM*rs and their distribution: analysis 
of fntility and iiiieiation pnwcsses Ih"/uis as this pajx^r is written. 

The accotupanvitisr Fiixs. 1. 4. and 5 show the |iopulation density 
of tlu' n'lrion for each township at thre<' critical time jM'riods: 1901: 
lf»21; I%1. riie l'«M iM'rieKl concerns thi' peak of |H>pulation growth 
umler the tatu liiti** Irnntirt : H»2ft represents the i>eak under die 
hotiiestcail faitiiiu!; frontirr: \^My\ represents the nwaitiinji; "adapted*' 
pc»pnlation after drouths and economic • lepnssions, and after the 
]K»st-\\oilcl War II «Hononuc revival. For die resrion as whole, the 
impul.ition cut\<' would thus show a rapid rise to a peak alxMit 1920: 
then a fall, iiu ivasiimlv su rp in the 19:Ws: then a small rise to a low 
plateau in jhe late mO's and early "60 s.=^ This type of cur\c is found 
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fw imiilv fviMV !fi»if«i iti tin* \Vi»hi wliicli ihismh%m*^I a titiiiic*stcM<l fanii- 
inu fnnitin*. Our M*i«tiii*iit of tht* cm-xt* is not on tiH*sr cliauranis: tin* 
)m**HH)t. This vuvw would simplv show a n<*ailv flat platc*an at a vny 
low* lr\fl. inciiratini* the* rxtrmirlv UHHlrst |Mipiilation siip|Miitfcl liy 
th«* fionttri* tanc'hini* ftononiv. 

Ins{NH'tion of tln'sr (tiju'ianis \ir|<|s a pirlinr of tlir history of wt- 
tk*nh*nt of till* H'uion. Tin' 1*HM cliaurani slnms that ihr oii*jinai M*t- 
tknni'iit (li'\fto|)fci aiYMincI Jas|MT town, oriuiinallv a ranip for thr rail* 
nnul wiirknv The availainlitv of lailroaci i.inci for sale, plus thr |icHir 
ukhU Iractinu towaul thr hills. nii*ant that fariv ranrhini; and farm- 
inu M*tth*h)ciit hiiilt up aloiiu the* lail lim*. TIm* {Mipul.ition in 'Imvn* 
sliip rows I ;nid I alMi shows ihr hi*L*intiinu of a ti'nd^*n< v to M'ttit* 
alonu till* I riH*ks chainin*: tin* hills < ii*st: a ti^tidrncv which is muc h 
ittori» visihli* cm Fitr. I. for 1921. It m.iv he notc*c! also that thr hkkK 
MMitli of thf* town followi'd ihr ciiM«k l>i*ds. and r\c«n hv thr I9fifl\ 
tlic*rc* is no ti.nis|M>iiation artc*ry aloii<jf tin* rast*W(*si <iirst of thr liilU. 

Thr chMiiouraphir situation for sc*\rral townships has iNrn analw- 
rd in orch*r to Inuhliehl iniiMirtant pr<K-cHisc*s. Onlv otii* of thenar nuiv 
!«• drstiilM*d hrn*: Township F2. This township hi l?*fM had a tr- 
lattvrlv dritsi* |Mipu!.ition. drspitr its irnMt distam r from jas|)t*r town. 
Thr rra^m for this di*partuir from thr pattrrn was that it (M*rnpird a 
stnall. flat plati*an aic*a suitahir for faiinitiu. smroumh*d hv kmiuIi 
{ira/in<r land. Tliv flat an*a was thr sitr of a nuni(N*r of janc h h<*ad* 
c|uarti*rs. hnt was also o| u^nrd for lionu*stradini^. I lor to this unusual 
ronihin.ltton of both tv{H*s of pliN'siouraphu* fraturrfi. this township 
rtrrivrd r ^Mc hrrs and a fi*w i*arlv farmer srttlrrs. ratisintr thr {lopnla* 
tion to hu*- I up ratlH*r rarly for this n*motr hnation. Thr social lifr 
and ndtnrr of this township rrniain^. in thr l%0\. unusually intunatr 
and liH*ali/rd. 

Itv 1921 thr iM>puiation ha« built up hra\ilv iti thr hotnc'stradrd 
towiishi|)s lM)th north and south of thr hrlt of th<* hills: and Ua^ ron* 
!imit*d to dck alons; thr lailroad and tirar tin* town. A hranrh tinr 
has o|M*nrd up on thr south, and a frw sni.dl towns have* spnnr^ up. 
Population has imn'asrd slightly in thr sparsriv srttlrd hilk and in 
thr \vr\ arid plains an*a at thr r\trt*nir south. Townsliip Afi. on thr 
hottotn tirr. had unusually hra\ y soil, and n*rri\<»d inorr hotnc'stradors 
than thr nthc*rs. 

Ky IfMil population has rrri*d(*d fiiim thr honirsl<'adi*d anMs; 
has huih up an(*w in rrrtain townships dur to tin* in-miuration of 
lfutti*rian Bivthrt*n: and has rrmainrd without suhstantial rhanur it) 
thr ranrhinu tow*tiships in thr hills and alon*4 tin* rH'^ ks. Tlu* drnsrly<> 
{K>pnlatc*d Township 01. in thr northwrst (orn<*r. contains thr i»roup 
of Kufiso*(frrtnan Clatholir farnu^rs. with vrty !arK<* fantilits and sul> 
Matularcl fannint; units a |)o\rrty uroup. Sr\rral additional villaip's, 
not shov.i) on thr 1921 diauram. would ha\(* disiip|M*an*d hy 1961. A 
enmp of townships in th<* rastrm rnd of thr hills (I, Ih O. aloni; 7. 
8. 9; wvw hotn<*stradt*d brrauM* of thr drrrptixriy produc tivr ap- 
jK*aratue of a flat prneplane with long grr<*n grass: by 1961 this aira, 
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with a mean 50-dav gmwing ht ifv waji largely dt*setled by this origin* 
al fanning {xipiilation and hau it veiled to n*latiwly ^mall-scale rancli- 
iHR. %viili a lew |K>{nilation. The Huiterite colony in the district sciwd 
the op|K>rtiinity pit* j^nnnl hy the failing |)opidation of fomier hcane* 
siead fannei-s. and Ixinght a larue tract. 

bn Fig. 1. sfxeral community |iastiirc-s. gra^^ing co^s, and ir* 
rigation ptojc^cis an- sh(»u*n in two stratc*gic loci» noith and south of 
tlie hills. The pastutrs and irrigation projects became effective in the 
economy after World War II: the co^ps not until the middle or late 
1 95(1*5. Studies of the |Mipulation of the two principal districts ser\'ed 
by these comhinc^l facditi%-s indicate that there occurred a 5^ "reten- 
tion rate/* That is« in siinibr townships lacking such facilitic^s, an ad* 
ditional of population disapi>eared in the 193()*s. The retention in 
tlie more* fortunate townHhi{>s consisted mainly of married sons and 
their families, who decided to succeed to their fathers' enterjirises. 
Thus tile* effects of resource dexelopnicmt on the marginal farming 
society van he measured in demographic tenns. However, the |io|i- 
ubtion (if thest* disitricts will not increase bi*>x>nd this figun\ 
since then- an^ no additional fatins available. Further selling* and ex* 
|>ansi(>n of existing units, will continue to a degree, and then*fore the 
popuiatioti will actually pnibahly suffer an additional drop in years to 
ccHne. 

The total cost of the rc-sources d(*\'elopment measures in tlu^sc* 
districts was ahcuit $1 million. Since this invt*stment has *'sayed*' only 
an additicmai 5^f increment of population (in some districts about 
I) or 4 families) , we ha\*e a measure of the impressive costs of economic 
developmc-nt in these spaniely*|x>pulated arc*as. The low retention rate 
is also indicative of the rising standard of living: these |)eciple prefer 
to keen population and uuuitH-r of farms small, in m^der to permit 
a rise m the k-vel of living. Thus tla'y take gratifications before demo- 
graphic increase. 

Some prt-liminary studies indicate that the consistently low. flat 
gross»|)opulation cur\'es of the ranching distticts is due not only to 
sparse settlement, hut also to an excess of tnak*s. I'hese districts were 
settled in the I88(Vk by a liachelor society; u-omen wen* bit>ught in 
around 19(K). but men have continued to outnumber u*omen. The 
fanning |)opulation had an approximately equal sex ratio fmtn the 
beginning, since the majority of homesteaders came in as marric*d 
couples, or as whole large families. The higher fertility of these farm- 
ing populations contributed to the large out*migration; in other 
worcis, the settlers k-asit able to cope* with the en\*inimtient and estab* 
lish viable enterprises alno had die largest and most fertile |)opulation. 

The changes in impulatinn si/e and density in the homesteaded 
areas has nteant a chanue in the pattern of M*rvice func lions and scicial 
reiationshii^s. The disapfx-araiice of the villages has meant a dis]H-rsal 
of services a<n»ss the towns and smaller cities: (if iheM-. only one. 
the town uf Ja^jier. is in the n'gion: the others are from 60 to 80 
miles away. This has tneant a development of the "Sutland" and 
•'Yonland' pattern described for other parts of the Great Plains: 
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the entire jaH|H'r region is really the "Ycmland" for 5W»\ eral "Suibnd** 
xones to the east and west, lliis forccvs Ja!(|HTites to conunttte long 
distances for ctTtain thtniL^s xl\v\ nerd, whieh in turn contrihiiies co 
the further dcrltne of the (*ountr\' neit^htiorhoiHis. In rcvent \-eaii5, 
Jas|M'r petvpie in many districts ha\f eiuhatk(*d on eonseious plans to 
reorKani/e tcn al scK tal life, and the its|MinHe has taken the form of new 
ridinu^ and nipini; c lul>s, Mrenuthent*d women's club activity, and the 
purchase* of old H*)icH>lhouM*s ami their refuHiishinji; as conununity 
cent«>rs. Ihviv is little doubt that tiu* sense of isolation indticed by 
centralized schcHils. decreasing {Kipulation and tncreasini; traxel M^rv* 
ices reached a {K>int of n(» return in this friendly \Vc*stern conununity 
'Hie ''status deficits'* discussed by ( ar! Kraen/el have not hc*en 
as iui{>ortam for Jasper residents, atthouirh then* is Mime awarenc^ss 
of deprivation, espcx^ially anu»ng farm housewi\es. 'I'he puce of develop- 
ment has bcvn slower in Canada, and (Uinadians ju:enerally do not 
exhibit as ri*stif*ss and demanditis;: a temper as their cousins in the 
L\ S. rhe cc»mlition of the i-oads and public facilities in the nmall 
tow*ns. as well as social sen ices of all kinds, is puibably Ix'low the 
standards i'or coniparable I'. K. rei^ions, since ^ovc*rnment sup]Kirts 
for these thini*s have lK>en less aiiundant. The loneliest ranch now* 
has electricity* ami wheth(*r it lias a telephone or not is entirt*ly a 
matUT of pr<4eivnce (s«>me delilHrately refuse*. Manv country*dwelU 
ers have an enthusiastic pride in their relative isolation and their 
relatively simple and ru^i^ed life: this is the adapted irsidue of the 
orijidnal {K)pu!ation whic h enjms a measua* of privation and simplicitv 
of life, 

Et'onomic OcvupationK and Sotial Orj^anizatitm 

Fn>ni {KipulaOon we may turn to some typical findings on the 
relationships lM'tw(H*n economy and social or|^ani/ation. The two 
principal occupational j[;rou{>s in the n\uion (excludini; the Hutterites) 
an* ranchers and fanners. "RanchinK * is defined as straight cattle 
producticm on iflatively extensive tracts of land: "farmiuR" is mixed 
f^rain and livcMo<-k (mostly cattle) production on n*latively small and 
more-or*kss intensively dev(*lr)ped tracts. Althouji|h for many pur|)oses 
thcM' two |i;roups c;m be* reirardc*d as having a single generalized cul- 
tural pattenu they have different historical origins, as already notc*d, 
and also differ in their social organization. The latter differences 
can Im' traced dinxtly to the differing ecological adaptati<ms of ranch* 
ing and fanning. These adaptations an* summari/c*d on Figs. 6 and 
7; some conmu*nts follow. 

The majority of marriages within \toih ranching and fanning 
|M>ulaticms havt* \wn made with local that is, JaS]M*r n*g!on 
|K*ople: jas]M*rites do not go far afic*id ft)r their s|KniKc*s. H<i%vever, 
ranchers almost always marry* raru hers: fanneri marry farmers there 
an' f(Av marriages across these nearly endogamous gnnips. Nforc^Aer, 
the fimc tirkn of kinship with respi*ct to .scx*ial solidarity differs for the 
two groups. In the case* of the ranchers, kinship is a symbol of their 
conununal distinctivc*nc^s: the ranchers ccmstittue a cultural ccrni* 
munity with traditions of n^gional scope, which thc^ pc*rceive as synt- 
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boli/cd and inanifcst m tticir kin ties. The fannc^rs have much less 
regiiwal snlidaritv: thw are ^t^uped into smaller districts, where the 
solidaritv is based on iieiirhliorhocKl ties (often related to the old 
countrx* sciuMil distriethK and Ic^ss on kinship. 

Another diffeivnce is sti-n in the faet thai the rancher sons ex|K?ct 
to succ-eed to their father's enterprises, or at least c^htain a ranch 
through kin and friendstuf) connections if they fesjX'cially the \wmser 
!iOns» eannot siu-eeed. Raneiiintr is defined as a satisfying way of 
life: a respectable pmfcssion. and a more suitable way of rnakins; a 
li\ inir than urban cKc iipattons.^ On the other hand, farmers* sons are 
often n«»t eneo«ra!»<'<l to stay in the reinon even the older sons who 
would ho most likelv to succeed. The paivnts do not necessarily dis- 
ccMuam' succession, but diev are tnon* incHnerl than ranchers to Rive 
t!ii*ir sons the alternative: migration and higher education. This dif* 
fen»nce apfM'ars to lie at the base of the jfreater rancher preoccupation 
with kinship continuity as a focus of community solidaritv. It is relat- 
itl as wfll ti» ivolos^ical realities: on the whole* a ranch is a more 
viablf' and se]f*sustainin(i[ enterprise than a farm, and the inducements 
to stav and take it over, or acquire one. arc more substantial 

While de{iendence of the son on the father after succession is 
foiuul in lK»th fanning and ranchin&r communities, there are some im- 
|N>rtant X\vi\i\ differerices. Fanners' sons, if they decide to stay, can 
hiTonie cstablish«*d sooner than ranchers' sons, for several reasons: 
The younu famuT can take advantage of community pastures to ic[et 
started in cattle: he can rent a farm on a share basis: he can farm his 
own half-siTticui of land by borrowing: his fathers machiner>' (J4 
sfTtion is the usual atnount. repn^sentini; what a \*ounjC[ man can save 
uj) ic^ buy ' . None of these* |)ossibiliti««i are open to the son of a ranch- 
er. MortHAor. in the fanuincr community the tradition of residence 
after marriacre is neoloc al: reinforced, of course, by the availabilitv of 
fanns: for the rancher son. ttsually the only possibility is patrilocal 
succession, and thus he and his wife and family nnist live on the old 
place, while his father and mother are still active*. The rancher son 
lypicallv remains an apprentice to his father for many wars; the 
farmer*s son has a better chance of starting on his own. 

These diffrr«»iices in soe iai onjani/ation also contribute to differ- 
inij cuittual orientations in the two occupational croups. Ranchers are 
intensely Icwal people: they shim- little, or ver\' sekxtivo interest in 
the oi't^iuic world, and dislike city life. They are not inclined to enter 
politits in the sense of cauipaiunint: f«)r particular parties or can- 
didates. althouc?h their |K»litica! prefenwes are conser\'ative. Their 
attempts to influence (Government bureaus are carried out in the 
form of pri\ale persuasion and influence. Farmers, on the other 
hand, are less locali/<^l in their orientations, enter Provincial and 
national politics freely, and attempt to exert their influence in the 
]K>!iticaI sphen* more commonly than ranchers. These differences 
are also reinforced by the nature of the two economies: farming in 
Easleni tianada has b«'eii involved in larRe political mowments which 
produced the Wheat Pool and the cooperatives, and which have 
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tlin^ilrd tin* fattnrts* atti*tition outwarti. Katicliitiii: lias Itad no coin- 
pat ablo tnovcnirnts: xhv wxmUvr is content to sk*II tiis cattle at the 
ranch to private hnyeis with whom he enjoys {M'rsonai and confi- 
dential it*lationsliips. 

riie inos( sionitVant adaptive econcniiic change in the region 
has I ITU till* >hift fitnn n*!ianc'e iifNin urain fanninir to a dominant 
livestiH k t'liipliasis am! toward a ••fann<T-ranrher ' tvj>t* nf producer. 
Ihis (hatv^e U the consr<|neiue ol the choiitl* and-depn'ssion \Tars 
am! the laihui- <if nop auiicuhun* \o provide a siistainint^ income, 
the rh.ui*;!* \v,is iMipleiiirntrd hv (iovt*inin(*nt int(*rv(*ntton in the 
form of jhrail\-rt)eiitio!i(*d enniinniiitv jMstiins. irrigation schemes, 
and c<H||H tati\e yia/inv: m^iiipv. All of theM* institutions wen* aimc«d 
at pitiviilin&r the lamn'is with the n«Mns fc»r raisiuf; eattle, by hring- 
in«4 tlie nialdiMrihi)t<*i! n'soiiices to the picxhiction imit. 

Ili*i .iiiM* tlie f.ic iliiiis foi ]i\cst<H k produc tion have been provided 
by uovrrniiiftu on .1 sh.tifd basis. th<- Oiifi to this mode has n*C|tiired 
a i»ivatrr inrasine nf fonnal roo|MTaiiini atnoni; fanners than in the 
pa«it. rii«- farntinu t)Opiilation accepted c'(K)])erative niarketiniu: of pn>- 
dure at an <-ailv d.ite. t>ut asidf fitnii the nsnai neiirhborly mntnai aid. 
individual riitrrpiiM* was the dMniin.int frame for pitxlnction. The 
new livesitH-k imlnstry amtHii* farmers requires a more coo|)cratrve 
approach, since the resr»uir<*s must be shared, and {x^rtions of pri- 
vatelv-owned land transferred to public tenuiv. 

(!oo|M*ration is ukM fuUy represented in the (jra/inn; a>o|x'ratives. 
where a unwip of fanners ori*ani/es as a co<iperative under provincial 
laws, and is assigned a trra/in-j: leasi*. which it th«»n ofwrat«*s as a 
c(K»perative ranch. .\n activities and decisicms an* caiiied out by the 
entire <4t(>,ip^ which also controls memlH*rship in the orirani/ation* 
vacancies Mu^ {\l\vi\ bv vote on applicants. TlirM* orunni/ations have 
l)een markediv sncc(*ssfu]. and the coo|M'r:itinu memlwrs have had 
little diffindty n*solvinu their differ«»nces. Sincr each membcT also 
owcis his own land aside from the joint Icmm*. the sense- of private 
pn»p« rty is snstaint*d. The systeu) repreM»nts an adaptive ccimpromise 
between collective* and individual fanninti:. 

The cnmniimity pasture* sv-ste'm has Inrn less succrssfitl fmm the 
standpoint of promotinii: cinipiMative relations. Tln» farmer patjtins 
have tio le.iso: an* merely sfjected for tin* privilege of pasturini; 
a fixed muuber of h(*ad in the pasture. While thetv are Sfime coII(*c* 
tive de< isic»ns. th(*s(* are minimal, and v:ovc*rnment retains all im|}ortant 
fHnvc*!^. Fanners act individualistically. often comtM*tinfr with on«* 
another f«>r memlK*rship. over sliirht <lifferences in the nuntb(*r of 
head allcmed. and for the* f*\C(*ss hay !{rrnvn on {);istun* property for 
the bidl h«*rd. I.ackin){ a stake in the* o;M*ration* farmers merely view- 
it as an available* n*source for personal i?ain. 

Irrii^ation falls into similar patte*ms. In one project, the local 
re'nt«*rs of plots have* fr»rtn<*d a Water l'se*rs Associatieni whie h* with 
some difficulty, contttils the water and disciplim*s members who do 
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not abide by ibc ruk-s. In ihv otbrr projtTls, Ctovcmincnt mainiaim 
contnil and nianaginnrnt biTaiisf ihr fannrrs resist Iwal ivs|M>nsibilily, 
and lack the finamtal nwun-es for niaintaintiii; ihe irrigation struc- 
tures and canals. In tbi'se casis. the indivichial plot renters and owners 
coni}K-te for watiT. cHcasit»uaUy 'strar' wawv b\ lea\inu gates ojwn 
at night, complain to the go\emnient offiiials alniut the nefarious 
practices of neighU>rs, and ai cnse the govennneni of playing favorites. 

Sinre some of the grazing cooiietaiivfs and inigation projects 
were cstahlishii! either during or shortly In-fore the research study 
began* it was {xvssiblr to analyze behavior of men both in and out 
of cooperati\ «• f l ainrs. Fanners who com{H*ted x igorously in the cont- 
mimity pastures were able to c ooperate effwtively when th«7 recei\ed a 
lease for a grazing co^p, suggesting that the habits of cooperation arc 
not a matter of character or tradition so much as thi^ are a fimction 
of the situation. Individualism and private projierty relations un- 
questionably cn^ate difficulties for pitiducticm cooperation, but can 
work wll when private property rights are retained within the s^'Stem 
at key points. 

Adaptive Srlection 
We have in\rntixl this tenn to refer to the general process of 
migration of population, insc^far as this can be related to adaptation 
to habitat or economic conditions. .Actually thr causes of migration 
out of the H'gion. or pennanent residence, can Ix? found in economic 
conditions, social relations. idios\ticratic factors, and geographical 
location. Ho\%r\rr, in this n'latively s|)ecialized habitat, it can be 
hyix>thcsi/(»d that factors directly related to habitat, and correlated 
economic conditions, will play a somewhat larger role in migration 
than in more generously endowed regions. The local people recognize 
this in their oral folklore about decisions to leave or to stay. The 
following quotations from inter\*iews on the subject represent the 
two dominant views: 

"The ones who sta^t^d around here were those who were too 
broke» or who didn't have enough brains to get out! One or 
the other!" 

''Those who stuck it out were the ones with their eye on the 
land, and the>''re doin' pretty well today!" 

Our task therefore has been to separate the habitat and economy- 
reflated reasons for leaving from the others. *rhis has not bt*en easy for 
two reasons: first, people who left are not easily available for inter- 
viewing; and second, the habitat and economic reasons often underly 
other, more ob\*ious {M^rsonaUsocial reasons. It is probably impossible 
to make a definitive set>aration and provide a reliable numerical 
accounting of migrations due to various causes. Ho\\r\ er, some general 
tendencies can be isolated. 

The first among these is the lan;e tx>rtion of the* first homestead 
farming po[>ulation which left the n^gion within a decade after home- 
steading in 1910. Ixxause the quarter- or half-section homestead farms 
were simply inadequate for economic survival. Over one-half of the 
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entire first gi*neration of farmer homesteaders left the region for this 
basic reason. 

The sec*c>nd approacti to the problem is to examine the existing 
models t>f pixxluction with n^^ard to their diffen*ntial adaptability. 
In this sensi\ adaptation ran l>e related to the fact that agriculture 
in this s|HTiali/ed n^^ion entails much higher risks than in a region 
with nio»ie generous it*?iourcc*s. Given the n»lati\ely small size of the 
individual enterprises, and the hij^h cost of labor/ extrasiw dlversifi- 
caticm is difficult, and the more limited the diversification, the more 
vulnerable the enterprise* to habitat variability and price fluctuations. 
The Huttertan Hivthifu are able to divemfy successfully because of 
larg«* si/e and abundant lalna hence are much less \tilnerable than 
the '•u^euiiles." Amoni^ the latter, the larger ranches enjo\ the most sta- 
ble incc»miHi: the niuallest fanners the least. A farmer*s income is stabi- 
lized to thf* extent he can balance his cw\y with cattle. .Smaller ranch- 
ers ha\e their difficultiis tcKv extreme drouth will force them to si 1 
off the»ir bre<*ding sttnrk. 

('ntisideriug the ubjectixe situation of the several modes of enter- 
prise, one cinild pivdict that most seveir {Kipulaticm attrition would 
be found for grain fanners; next, for mixt^l fannet^ and Muall ranch- 
ers, and large* ram hers last. While our data are n(»t completely nnaly/- 
cil, we have tentatively found that: 

1 ) Straight grain farming as an rconomir modi has dhninished 
rapidly. In one large farming district, the manber of straitrlu grain 
farmers has dedinecl by in the 2.5 years prcTecling 1963. How- 
ever, less than half of these actually left the region: most c»f the re- 
mainder con\cru-d to cattle-grain (mixed farming i. The few remain- 
ing giain farm(*rs have greatly ex]>anded their land holdings. 

2) Mixed fanning is i-elatively more viable than p'ain farming. 
Hence departures of mixed fanners from the region will be influenci«d 
im{x>rtantty by factc»is other than the hazards of single-cnipping. We 
find this to be true: mixed fanners who **give up'* have been the 
fsinaller o|MM'ators: those on stibmarginal soils: aged men without suc- 
cessors on suUt;mdard enterprises: or those wlio dislike farming, or 
w*hose v.tves dislike the country. The most stable are those with mem- 
iHTship in grazing coo]H'ratives. 

3) Ranchers on the w*hole —large and .small -have been the 
mcYst stahli' The region still {xisscssc^s most of the family names of the 
first gi*ueratic»n of ranchers or at least those who established ranches 
of c|uaHty njmt of the early advc*murer crew who weiv not really 
seriotis abi>ut ranching liave of cotuse Ic^ft the region. Some of the 
smaller ranchers ha\-e Ixrn able to remain in the n^gion tn-cause of 
paternalistic assistance given them by the larger o{>erators. *l1uis, a 
cultural factor pride in the continuity of the ranching traditims • 
has mcKiified the process of economic attrition. 

*rhe thiixl apprcvuli to the problem of adaptive selection is to 
study the (*nu*rpriseis who cl(*cided to mnain in the n^gioti and to 
cope with the high risks, .\side from a ver\ small and fading mi- 
nority of farmers and ranchers with ver>* low levels of living and aspt* 
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ration^ on substandard rntortmsrs, the families wlio stayed in the 
regicn t!m>uf^h » u«t of tlie rrisis jKTtods haw taken advantage of the 
o|>|)ortunhi(*s to im iiMM* tlirir acmige. Wliotlier they stayed because 
they were tr.o hrokf*. wen* ti>o iirnorant, or iMHauw* thry had their eye 
on the futun*. is entitviv an indiviiluat matter we find many reasons. 
But in any raw. they did adapt by increasing ilie si/e of tlieir operat* 
ing units. Tliis is most trnc\ of course, for the fanners and smaller 
ranchers. The large ranchos have not expanded because they arc con- 
tinuations of oriixinal hr\ic leases. 

While eiilanrenient of unit is adaptive in tlie sense that it firnntts 
hirrea^ed prcHlnction and spi-eads risks from haiL localized drouths, 
am) the like, it does noi scilve all ivimomic pn>bleins. and is not suf- 
ficient in itsf*lf to rxplain the }M»rsi'itence of many o|>erations. In Can- 
ada, as in the U.S.. ram*hing and farminc: has been moving toward 
a situation of *'netyative profits/* in which returns exceed costs only 
if tnten^st on investment is not computed. This is due mainly to 
the nipiil incre;uie in land values, brought about by the entry of agri- 
cultural pn»|)erties inti> the speculative n' lrket. The mnchc who 
could sell ciut ami n*ali/i* greater r«*turns by using the proceeds for a 
town business, but who refust*s to do so, n^mains in rancliing because 
he likes it. not b«»«ause he can make a lot of money. The better 
farms are in a similar {losition. Thtis the decision to stay in the area 
is often made on cultural and personal grotmds. not on financial; it 
is evidence of a genuine liking for the coimtry and for the occupation 
of •;griculture. 

Howwen there is a fourth question. Given tne ifti*^f perma- 
nent residence in the recrton, and the seizing of opporti m i iWttol ex- 
pansion, can we find something in common among these "stayers'* 
with regard to their mode of operation? According to our suri-ey of 
fann management and development behavior, the most common 
type of middle»aged farm and ranch opemtor — what wc call the 
•'second-generation-in-controP'— is a relatively conser\-ative, cautious 
individual, who avoids credit and "plai-s it safe'' on management 
decisions/'^ This is also the accepted stereotype of the Jasper operator 
as formtilated by Montana farmers to the south, and by the more 
aggressi\e farmers of other regions in Saskatchewan. Moreover, Jas- 
per it os often characterize themselves in similar terms, tisually adding 
a favorable element: 

''People arouitd here* are awful careful with the dollar, but 
you won't find a better breed an\*whcres!" 

Or in the words of a government official who had supervised the in- 
stallation of irrigation projects and resettlement programs in the re- 
gion, 

"In my experience, the people who sta\*ed were the careful 
type, who knew how to save, and who could take some advice, 
who A*outd do the things you had to do to get along here* 
The gambler type pulled out — he couldn't take it, and he 
would think he had a better chance somewhere else.'* 
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It is not that this xy\H^ of fatm cii>orator will not take risks, but 
that hr trirs to tnininii/e risk by pla\in<; it vrr\' s;ifc- hf*nco his ex» 
pansion is sknv and nioch*st» as compam! with mon* ajijurrssivc oper- 
ators. MoreoviT. hr is not inclines! to acrrpt a^rononiic* innovations^- 
Hko fortili/f'i, ( ithivatrcl Rrasscs, or irrit«ation nnU'siii xhvtv is cirar 
pmrif of thoir inunrdiato vahifv Since mam of xhisv drvdopmmts 
which pemiit crrrator economic stability at a hisrhrr level of prvnluction 
are costlv, and will not pay off immediately, their acceptance is de- 
layed indefitiitely amcnijor many o{)erators. 

Tlie s<»lective siir\-ival of a conser\aii\i' tv|M' of ofierator should 
he undet^tood as the n'suh of twc> factors:** first, the effect of repeat- 
ed climatic and economic- disaster "these t>«'<»ph' around here just 
ne\'er Rfot oyer tlie Dirtv Thirties*' and sir«>nd, the n'suh of a tend- 
ency for the more ambitious, and fXKsibly more intellectually atrr<*ssi\T 
individuals to leave the n'srion as N-ount; men. The fin^t cause must 
remain sininlv a verv probable one sin«e wv have not lieen able to 
devise anv uieiluHt f«>r pnnini? it conclusively (then* is nnich plausible 
and cjualitative evidence in our inteniews, however Tlie second 
can be researched by examininn: nrords of Uh\\\ secondarx* schools, 
to deteniiine whether or not the mc»n» active or scholastically cn- 
cellt'nt students tended to lea\«- in larirer nunilx'rs. Other approaches 
involve fhe study of family histories, with the s;uue <ibje< ti\e. btit with 
more qualitative measures o{ individual cliffiTriMrs. While our an- 
alyses are incomplete, we can tentatively conclude that the n'sults are 
positive: then* is a tendency for thr mon- auibitimts and inteltft tnally 
aRifressive youno: xmm to leave in lari^er numheix than their more 
cautious brothers. 

This tendency is reinf«>rced by s«K ial fact«n^. The region has. in 
fact, a veiy hi.irh proporticm of father-son succession to fanu and ranch 
enterprise- -about Mhis mav he coui|)ared with a typical fann- 

in? county in Iowa* which has r)0'';^. Because of the fact that affri- 
ctiUural enterprise in this region has not been profitable, and that 
the c*onser\*atiye wavs of the setond-ueneratioti-in-cotitn»l has hel|^'d 
to limit the accttmulation of capital, the successor nuist usually should- 
er a considerabh* debt u|K»n takt*over. This has Ixi'n reinforced by 
cons<*r\ative credit })oHtices of the banks and of government. This 
means he must continue to work for his fathet* or other relative, often 
for 10 \o 1^) \rars. before he can l>e financiallv inde|>i'nclent. Not all 
sons arf willintf to accept this kind «if "iHiund-depenchMit** role.* and 
those that an- willins; tend to l>e the tuore conserxative and often less 
ambit if lus. Thus the M'liHtive survival of conservative .o|)i*rators is 
cont!tnu*d into another ireneration. From the vievv|K>int of the more 
ambitious and e\f>ansive individuals in the recrion. this pmcess means 
that the riilture and economy is oriented nuio' toward '*old folks,'' 
In the words of the youns( and able matiat^er of a community pasture, 
who also owns his own small but intensively develojied ranch. 
"Tht're isn*t nothin* wronjj with this countrv* but a tendency to 

think too ttuich about the old {>eople. 1 hey don*t do enough 

for the >T>ung ones/' 
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However, thea* are s\Kn% of chansi^* in all these things. There is 
an incrpastng nuniher of yoiinjf men with drive and energ>* who lack 
or reject kin siip|)ort. and who manage t«> ohtain Ixink or government 
financing f^oun-what HlM-rali/od in the 1W0\> for a "start'* on a new- 
place. I'hey work extremely hard, use cretlit lucidly and imaginatively, 
and when Uu-y sur\ ive. iheir jwsencc^ hel|>s to change the pr*vaiHng 
conser\'atism. NIoreovei\ many of the younger operators, especially tliosc 
who attend agricultural roilegi\ are showing more inclination to 
accept agronomic inno\ations. and to incn-ase their productive ca* 
pacity heyond that n%w hed hy their <onser\'ative fathers. They are 
virtually fc>rced to. if they wish* to live at the level erf "rising exiJecta- 
tions.*' The smaller the farm or ranch, the niore intense the develop^ 
ment effort will have to lie; the larger places can afford to '*coast.** 
Farm and ranch oin-ratoi-s from other regions arc beginning to buy 
proj)erty in the n-gion. and such {M-rsons an* alw*ays the more ex- 
pansive tv|H'. Of course, their entr\' n^eans that some of the consen-* 
ative indii^ctunis {xipulation sells out. which is one more piece of 
evidence for the tncnMsing nonadaptability of the conser\'ati\-c oper* 
ator in a time of j^-ater pros|H'riiy and economic development. As 
noted earlier, this hap|H>tK%l on a lafKc scale in se\eral districts when 
tlie Huttc-rian Brethren moved in thesi* progressive farmers brought 
out numbers erf the smaller, individuallyowned "holding operations.'* 
This process may be called "adapti\e replacement." 

Another major set of factors which influence the general process 
of adapti\e selection .iiv implied in the preceding paragrah. These 
concern the nature erf nianagement beha\*ior as related to the partic* 
ular economic and soc ial sittiation of the ojjerator. Tliat is, the select* 
i\T value, in the pn'- World War I! da\-s. of the cautious operator does 
not mean that e\er\ farnuT and rancher has been of this type. Men 
have alwa>'s displayed diff<Ting managenient strategies depending 
upon their particular situation. In the 1960's. we have noted a tend* 
ency for the farmer or rancher with a prospecti\e successor son to 
work harder in order to leave the son a better de\rlo|K'd and /or ex* 
pandiu enterprise; this is a change from the old pattern, but it is 
too soon to tell if the change will be general through the region. In 
any case, we can divide many ojjerators into "developers" and "sitters** 
simply on the basis of w*hether or not they have a son. 

Similarly, there is a diffcn-iice between an ojKTator who stresses 
expansion, and one who stresses development. Usually the "expander'' 
is from outside the lei^ion. and is moving in to take advantage of 
available land, or he is hical man who, for various rc-asons. finds it 
necessary to expand his land holdings in order to maintain his level 
of living, and wh«> is willing to use credit for buying land. On the 
other hand the -develoixr ' already lias his "place"; he is usually 
older, and he works to incvcase production by making more intensive 
use of his resotircf*;: better irrigation, improved pasture, fertilizer, 
U'ttcr ciittle breeds, or more careful placement of crops by swl type. 
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Such diffen^ncc^ in inanagetiient strategics are related to the par- 
ticular staiff and situation o( the enterprise, and to some degree have 
alwa>'s charai teri/ed the agricultural entert>rises of the region. 

nenetali/ini; \fr\ hrcudly. c»nf useful theiMV of economic changt* 
in this n-^ion is one whic h stn*Ksc*s the differing roles and views of the 
generations of nu»n. Aside fnnn all the \artations due to differing 
adapti\e (positions and sirates^ies, cme may observe that the first or 
ybuilder" i»etieration <«stal>lifihiHl the enten>rist*s: the strond, or **su8tain- 
ing" gen(*ration expanded thcnu and worked out a^asonahly efficient, 
though cnnser\ati\(\ economic and agnmomie mediods for coping 
with the market and the hahitat ; the third and fourth, or *'improvmg'' 
generation is inclined to accept gowrnnient aid and a more scien* 
tific and rational approach to agriculture. *rhus while individualistic 
tendencies and private pro|HTty relations {x-rsist« and attitudes toward 
gcnernment tnt(*r\ention an* practical and st^Un ti\'e, there is the feel* 
ing of a m«»te ccH>|H*rati\e and colk^tixc* approach to the distinctive 
problems n{ livins^ and working in the Plains. The region appears to 
be on the brink of niajor changes: the tendency of the older genera* 
tic>n to nvjiH t massive intenc-ntion is passing, and in the next decade 
private and public devek>pments in agriculture, town improvement, 
and tourism may hi» ex|ifH*ted. These developments will certainly be 
hasu*ncd if a largt»r proj)ortion of the more aggressive and innovative 
\tHmgcr nu*n will find it ]M>ssible to r(*main in the region. 

1. ;'S«Uijitchrt«jin Cultural Krokiw Rrfrairh.** a pioipct MinfiArted by th^ Natioiial 
Sririur FiiiiiifiitMm hu|i|ih*inrmat i{ijiiit\ li> tlir Ai(tiruituial urvflii})mrn( Clminril And 
Wjfthihvtoii I iiivruiiv Firltl i%(tik liritan in l*ifil; mjv lomplrtrd in l<(AV Srr t. i^\ BrnnHt, 
.S\iH»|»sis of a Ciiltiiial KimW RrM^airli hcimant in .S;iiikatrhrHjiii/' PLAINS ANTHROK>I.O» 
(ilST: H'liK l%l Si-r 4(mi MciitriUn Ririhirii: TIIF. ACiRICXI.Tt'RAL ECONOMY AND 
SCKJAI. 0R(;ANI/AII0N of a COMMt NAL IT.OPLE. Stanford Universiiy Prm, 1967. 

2. F>»i a Hiiiilv of |MitHilaliitii fliutuaiiaii in thr Pnixinrr <if Satkatrtieuan (tirough 
thr W W M*r StrlU W. Alt\. " Tlir tiifluriHr iif C;r«i t.jihir Fartom on Chr Ciowth and 
putiilmtioii cf INmuUtion in .Watrhrudn." f:F.CK;:«APnV: «».21: IW. Ako. Mkhafl 
L. S/afa<i. DKMCMSRAI'IIIC IRFNDS IN SASKAiniEWA^f 1921-1959, Satk. Drp(. of 
Pkililic llralth, l*M»3 

t. 5M»r Nirk Riai4ir. *'Ri*rii>i<irat nutilnitatHin in an Xndian-WhiCr Commuilicy.*' 
SOITHUT.S1 F.RN JOI RNAI. OF ANTIIROFOf f::iV; 21: |ip. t66»l78; 1963. 

4. Srr Srrna K»hl ^ J. \\\ Hrnnrtt. **Kin»hin. Sufrrsiion. and (hr Mtgratinn of 
Y' ) . • IVoiilr if. a Can^riMn Amirulimal ComiuuniCv.*' INTKRNATtONAL JOURNAL OF 
C.< '* \RATI\ F. SOf'IOI-CHJV; b. <»VI|ii: l«H.5. AImi. j W. Brivirit ft S. Kohl. "Tiw Mem- 
Ml n % nil K<m'mI Oitf4iii/.iiioii and Ailaiit^i" Srlrttion in a Nnithrin Plainft Region.** 
ri i»;vs ANT!{R0|>0I.(M;IST: ft-22: l%*. 

5 Srr I W. Brnnrtt. *'Ri\k and Rationatitv Aftnectn of Behavioral AdapCattcia in 
an Artd-Vaiialilr llaliital. PLAINS AN1 IIR0P0UM;IST: fU2l: Ifi61. 

6. A iriiifdiiiiiic fartiir hrir mav ttr fiuind in thr influr.i<-r of Srnttish fliral ton* 
ftri\ati%in on <«inadian rultuir in grnrial. Srr Jnlin K. CSaHiiaith. TIIF. SCOTCH. Boiton. 
ilnughiiin. Mifflin. VHA. 

7 Thr irtiii "lHiiiiid«d**|>rni!rnt*' haft l>ren invented tn dr«riShe (he {lartirular qnafiiy of 
thr»e •rUti>*iiH|iim ItrlMmi v«iuiiir lurii aiul tlirir brnrfarhiifc. A tulturr ««hirli |iiarr« (vreaC 
M<rs% on tndivnlti.ili^iii roiiiiirirnrr and llir nrrrwitv of thr indit'idual to **tiio\T** h*fn«rtf, 
rvfierirnrrs virat runflirt ti\ri llir nrriAMiv i«i ti-iiMiit iii a fctatr iif ilrprndnrv noni«tlitnrs 
irivilr dr|irmlrii«% (i*r a |iiolfiii«rd itriicHl. Thr rtaKsir fivuir iif U*r«trrii firti<in - thr i«Hiali 
nid faihrr hIhi trfiiM^ to Iri hifc Min takr luri thr fann or lainli. and makr his own derikiotit 
• tft a fi«tirr out of the "lMHind-dr|irndrnt*' rrlatiomhiii «yvtrm. 
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The Problem of Drought Perception 

hy Tliomax F. Saarinen 
Vniverxity of Arizona 
Turxnn, Arizona 

This |)a|K-r sututnari/rs a Mucly' wliich aitiis to prmidc a pre- 
!innnar>' approach to the v avs in wliich Grrax Plains wheat farmers 
IKwivr and cojk» with their main pmhhnn. the nTiirriiKT hazaitl of 
clrotl^ht. Data on droiijC[ht perception ol>tained hy inter%iewinGr 96 
wheat fanniTs fmni six different areas in tfie plains portions of Ne- 
hraska. Kansas. Colorado, and Oklahoma are compared with an 
ohjcH'tivc* measim* of meteorological dmui;ht proNided by the Palmer 
Drought Inch'X" calculated from weather records for the same six 
areas. An*a N-ariations in the adoption of various dr\*Iand farmin^a: 
practices ate dist iissi*d and compared with the recommendations of 
local acriculturai e\|)erts. Some personality characteristics of Great 
Plains wheat fanners an» in\*c*sttji;ated by mc*ans of a modified \*ersion 
of Murray\ Thc'tnatic Apfierception Test.'' 

Major Findings 

Of the hy|K>thes(ns set up for testing the followins; appear to have 
been sul>stantiatet!. Perception of the droutrht hazard varies in some 
dejorree accordins; to (H de^^ree of aridity/ (2^ amount of drouuht 
experience, and (^) f)ersonaiity differences. The stronqfest %\nf(le 
relationship found is that fx'rcej>tion of the droucfht hazard varies 
with aridity. As aridity increases so does the estimate of the number 
of drought wars in one hundred, the expectation of dmu^ht next 
war. and the det^rcT of ajcrreement of the farmers' c*stimates with the 
measure of droucrht frecpiency pro\*idc*d by the Palmer droujt^it index. 
The Rn*ater the amount of droucfht experience, the more accurate 
the i^erception of the dnniKiht risk. This seems to hold true except in the 
case of the ver\' oldest farmers, who as a Cfroup appear less perceptive 
despite .Iieir ijreater exp<*rienc. The types of outcomes pro\*ided for 
TAT stories is likely ti> reflect brf*ad {M^rsonality differences. Study 
nsults indicate that famuns more i>erceptive of the drouijht risk are 
more likely to jrfve good outcomes to achievement stories,* while \xui 
otitcomes and no outcomes are somewhat more likely amonf; those less 
perceptise of the drought risk. 

In certain stages of the adoption process face*to*face com* 
munication is considered to l>e of ureat importance.*^ Because of the 
sparsity of the {)opuIation and thus greater distances one must travel 
in order to obtain such fare-to-face communication, it was hypothe- 
sized that the rate of adoption for yonland areas would be lower 
than in sutland arcMS.* litis hypothesis was neither clearly substanti- 
ated nor entirely dispro\*ed. 
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Further insight into the way in which Great Plains wheat fami* 
trs prrceivp theprnWem of drought is provided by other important 
study findinicfs. These are the relation of drought perception and type 
of oi)erati(>n« tlw tendency to unci(*restiniate drought frequency, the 
relationship het\%Ten age and perception, and tho association of cer- 
tain personality characteristics with the unceilainty of weather con- 
ditions in the area. 

Perception of the drought risk varies according to type of opera- 
tion. Farmers who are not quite so dependent on precipitation are 
generally less perceptive of the drought risk. Thus farmers with a 
livestock entphasis penei\r the risk somewhat less accurately than 
thosT whose main emphasis is wheat. 

In general the fanners tend to take on optimistic stance in re- 
lation to drought frequency. Almost to a man they underestimate the 
frequency of meteorolckgicat drought. This is espciativ true on the 
more humid margins and less so in the drier parts. Conversely they 
tend to overestimate the frequency of wry good years and the yield 
per acre in such years. In all but the wry driest counties the farmers 
expectcxi many more \-er\' good >-ears than drought years. 

Age and ex|)erience are very closely related. Oenerally, within 
any one area, the older the farmer, the greater the amount of drought 
exjierience and the more experienced the group the higher the pro- 
portion of individuals more perceptive of the drought risk. But this 
does not seem to hold true in the case of the very oldest farmers, 
who, as a group, ap|iear less percepti\'e despite their greater expe- 
rience. 

Frcciuently fotmd among Great Plains wheat farmers are cer- 
tain personality characteristics which appear to be associated with the 
uncertainty of weather conditions in the area. Group anal>'sis of TAT 
stories told to cards which raised the issue of achievement sho^-ed 
that for Great Plains wheat farmers this is an extremely conflicted 
issue. The hemes in stories to the general achievement card are most 
commonly portra>'ed as in a situaticMn in which they are being pressi'd 
to achie\*e but don't want to, or wanting to achieve but faced with 
some olistade which makes achievement difficult. The farmers do 
not know how to handle the conflict and in most cases it remains 
unn^solved. The clear parallel between the uncertainty due to the 
weather and the uncertain conflict ful way the achievement issue 
is handled bv the Great Plains wheat fanners suggests that at least 
this area of their personalities is strongly influt-nced by the environ- 
mental situation whk^h they constantly lace. 

Same Findincx Which Support Previous Research 
A few of the ftrnier fmdings lend support to previous work in 
perception of natural ha/ards. Studies among flood plain dwelleni and 
coastal residents indicate that experience and frequency of occurrence 
are important factors in perception of natural hazards.* The persons 
with more direct experience and those in areas more freqtiently effected 
appear to be more perceptive than those with less experience or those 
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in areas where the* lia/arils ixtitr \vss {rvi\uvux\\\ Hiese fai*toni wvre 
fotind to be tititKutant in dmuKht p(*tr(*pti(m as \v(*!l. The fanners 
with the greatest amount of dn>iii;ht ex{HTi<*nr<* ami thoM* in the more 
arid an*as t<*nch*d to lie inon* aeciiratc* in their astiesMnent of drougtu 
fm|uency, with the exception of the v<Ty old<st juicnq). 

Burton and Katc*^ in diHc*uK^illK |K*rir{)tion of natural hazards 
hy{K»thesi/ed that heit;hten<Hi ha/attl |K*reeption would Ih* ex|iccted 
where the hazard is dircrtlv n*lated to the resource* use*.'* The* findings 
of the prc*sent study offer sup]M>rt for this vi<*w. Whrat production, 
the main tesumee use in the (tirat Plains is ditvetly affcrted by the 
driMii^ht ha/atd. And (irtMt Plains wheat faini<*t^ aie certainly aware 
of the dtcHii;ht ha/.trd. In fact preoc*< u|utioti with pnvipitatiim si*etns 
characteristic. In dr>* |MTiods they s{K*ak of little else*. They live in hope 
of more rain. 'Plieir {M'rcepticm of tlu* ptt*sc*nt moisture conditions Ls 
accurate and they rapidly rcs{)ond to even slight chan^t^s in moisture 
conditions, riieir |M*rception of the raoKe of choice in land use and 
types of applicable practices parall<*ls the* assessmc*nt of l<K*ai cxiM*rts 
and shows that they have a n*tatively accurate apprtriation of the 
differing {lotentialities or limitation of different areas. 

Vet iin-M Plains w*heat farmers c (insistently und(*a'stimate the fre* 
<|uency of drouKht years just as co;istal dwellers were %i*vn to undercsti* 
mate the frecjuency of sionn damage. In addition the wheat farmers 
tend to ovc*n*stimate the numlM*r of \t*ty gcKxl years and the si/e of crop 
yields in such y(*ars. Thv fact that they t(*nd to forKct all but the 
most extreme droughts may help to acccnmt for such unwarranted 
optimism. 

Some IntercUinfi Vmoh ed Iwwsi 

Seeking to solve the nroblem of how* Great Plains w*heat fann* 
ers perceive the drought hazard led to consideration of a scries of 
previously unstudied issues. Some of the ipustions raised are quite 
specific and could be tested directly. Others an* mon* broadly specu* 
lative and less easily answered. 

How* do short-run changes in w*eather ccndittrms affect the 
attitudes and actions of |K*r»ple in drought areas? Many M*|)arate 
measures suggested that the fanners n*H|iond rapidly to even slight 
changes in moisture conditions. In the sample of Cimarron CUiunty, 
Oklahoma, cited above, it was hyt)otliesi/ed that a M*ries of small 
show*crs had a more marked affect on th<* morale of the fariiu*rs than 
(Ml the soil moisture conditions. (*.ould a rough prediction of the 
amount of optimism pn'sent to Im* made calculating the ntimber of 
day's since an appreciable rain? 

How docs the ty|ie of operation affect jjeneption of the drought 
hazard? Study evidence showed that the o|M*rati(ms more dependent 
on grain tended to have a higher percentage of farmers more per* 
ceptive of the drcHight risk.'" Could this Ix* extended to predict that 
livestock operators would l>e less com emed and less pcTceptivc of the 
risks due to drought? Ihis nrmatns to })e tested since all farmers in 
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the prcKc^nt study \ven» at least partially clcpoiulntt «»n wheat pro* 
dttctton (or x\mr IndihcKHK and then* wrrc no ctini{)arahIo studies 
of fanners in the s^unc aiva i>r other aifas. 

Are iheu* reitain |it*isonalitv traits whirli i iiarac teri/e Great Ptatm 
wheat tanuei^.^ It mi. what Ate il\v\? Smie traits, erften mentioned 
hy otluT iil>MT\fi\ i»f xhv (Jieat Plains si<»ne weiv fm)uentiy ftnind 
anionu the ptisfut Mudv's sautple of fannei^. These include the 
theuM- t>f drteiininattoii or stickinji; it iiut» the humor related to ihv 
ttuHt and dnMiuht* and an auitudi* of man under nature sut(g(*!^thi]i( 
a frrliu!; i»f lic'IplcssueHs in the face of the enxironnu^nta! hazard* But 
whether tlieM* iiaits an* luiMi' conuuon hen* tium els^wliere can not 
U» stated with a hii;h deuitv of intainty until similar studies are 
made ui other t;roup<^. innh fatniers and ni>n-farmt»rs. 

The clfiM* parallel iHMween environmc*ntal uncertainty antl the 
wav in whi* h (ireai Plains wlnMt faiiueis handle the issue of achieve- 
ment le.uls to till' lan»i'r cpirstittn i»f the effects o( the inipeiMHtal 
eti\iitMunf*nt till tht* {K\rhiHl\naniic's t»f tin* individual or ^mtips of 
individuals. Wmild othri groups with different einironnu'iital cinum* 
t*ui<es handle thr isstir of aciiiewuieiu diffciemty?'* An* theie other 
facets o| |M>is(>iialiii wliiih iitii*lit Ih* siuiHaiiv afleeted? this stiidy*s 
results stiiinest that tin* IXI iiia\ pici\e to he a useful UhiI for fiirtlic*r 
in\estiji;ati<inN aloni* this line. 

Another (|uiMinn ninreiiiinu tht- (in-at Plains which has hroad- 
er implications is that of the ielati\e dei«ivee of adjustment of various 
areaft» It was suuuestecl that wliert» clearly necess;uy foj- survival a 
latter numher ol adjiisuiients ate made. |{owe\er. where the envinm* 
mental possihilities aie less cleaiK delineated and wheiv it is {Kissihle 
to siir\i\e without iiiakinu as iiKin\ acliiistiiients th(*y are not made 
and tht* ha/aicl is not as dtarly pt ueiied.'*' Although the role of 
t*c(»nomir efticienc\ was not dii(*ctlv eviniin<*d in this stiidv there 
was miiili e\id(*iiit* which iii(licat(*s that in **en«*ral the (treat Plains 
wheat fanners ap}HMt to Ih' ni<»i«* c(»ii(ernt*d with satisficinti; than 
with lua\iini/atitiii of piofits or de\ eloping the i(*soiiice hase to the 
c»ptiiuum !e\i*L Moie detailed iii\<-sti*^ations mit^lit leveal the de'4tt*e 
to whiih the f.iitiieis are o|M*n to niceties in adjustment t(» c*n\ir<tii* 
nieiitai \ariatioiis. The wide \aii(*ty of dilfei*ent patterns of adaptation 
of specific di\ faniiiiiu practices su*4uests that theie ate many vaiiahles 
inteiai tint: w hich aie iioi dearly uiid«*istiNHt. 

(ieitain c»f the stiuK fincliii!*s suuuest ituideiines for persons in* 
ti*M*steci in eidianc iiit! the m mhiicc* maiiai:c*i\ awaiviiess of the c|r(tut>lit 
ha/ard. Since the faiin(*is aie i».eneialiy awan* of tii<» ciroinrlit ha/ard 
there would Ih* no \aiiie in M*<*nipliasi/iie4 that tht* an*a is droii(;ht 
piont*. |{owe\er. it inii^ht pro%<* lit*lpfiil to {Ktint out to all farnieis 
the fiet|uen(y with whitii clrou>4ht cH'curs and the effete ts which re- 
sult inclncliiiu those which ate lt*ss than catastrophic. \ \\v wxovv htimid 
ateas aiul the lt*ss tA]>t*iienced fanners shcMild l)ent*fit the most frcHn 
huch information. 
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Because of the totidrncy \o forget dry pc*ri(Kis after ihvy passvtl 
more «ucm« mii^ht attrtul campaii^ts to introduco new practues if 
thc\* take place in |MTiml*<i of i\ry weather 

A certain resistance to the acloption of new practices niav re* 
suit fiYini a lV(*iini; tif helpiesKnt*s.s in tin* fat-e of nature, a \vliat*s the 
tMe attituiie, ami the* fact that nuiny sw hiut(*hs as the alntitv to htikl 
on until the rains return, rather than fimiini; new niethmls to deal 
with ilrou^ht. ItcrauM* of this ty{H* of resistance puhlic offi< iaK niiji^ht 
achie\r more succi^ss if they concentrated tfieir efforts atnonu: some 
of the rtion* innoxative farmers from whom the practices could later 
iliffuse to tither nu*mhc*rs of the conimunity. 

Piweption aptM*ars to he one of the im|X)rtant factors in the 
dtYtston of Gn-at Plains wheat famu^rs to adopt such practices as 
stuhhle mulch. It follows that puhlic officials concermnl with the 
spriMd of innovations or other modifications of resourre use could 
Rain insiiihis as to priH-eduie hy inv^'stiRatinK exactly how the n*- 
souive numat*cT |)ercei\es the tui/ani and the choice o|H'n to him. 

I>«*|»Attntri.l ..f (.r.iiti4}>li% RrMMirh I'aiK-r Nn filiuiMlv n| (JiiuKii (iJiKUiei*; Ilr|iait' 
liiriil lit (•riiitiatiltH . . 

2. Ilir iiuitliriiMiHal •Inualiiili nf llir mci-A iliM* jl* ,V»''^T 

r I'almri. Mih-'iMilMieH^l I) «l.t " Ifi •.a-, ft i So, 4:» I. 8 WiMihri BuH*au (X\avh- 

lltlttiin: I . S. Ml (*Miiitlii II r. KrlM Mtli % . I'tfi.i.. 

I Hvwx A. Mu.ia% /ftiwMlii .</./». I.. rif.d ?V.I /VilBtii and .W«ijib.i/ /CaMiljiWitr 

iUtiatd I iiivr»Mt% I'lrwu. I'm.. A < !• aiiaUMH fl T.Vl *I"IM'^ I"M »»v "J:** * 

faiiitri*. iilili/ril llir Sili4%«*l!riii\ !••« litiM|iir% a* nitllim'il iii l ^ui* C^Si lu** And \\illiam I".. 
Ilrmv. - A Mnhml U*t tUv CuiitiMMMin nf <immi|k A Siml% iti 1liiiii.ilir A|i|h'M • |ilit»M. 
**(Mnwi. rn,h,*h>i!\ WMi|.»/e.»if,ft». I.IV iM'ti,. pti. ;!i»:.;!V». 

4. Ilif •Irieii'T iif 4iiililV %%a* iiirahMii*i| Ii% |iti*.iii« iif llir 1 Itm iilli^^aili* M^iiMm*- l«Jr\. 
In k%«irtti the iiiMi^iiiM* iml«A Vu»^/ul .ft dthitttitX.^ 

Thr Iit..i.|ll>.' h..li>V U |H..il.vr (..I mntKt rlilll.1l.;v tl. Wli%r f..i , J^^^ 

» 2»» iti..t^l MiMt I Jii IHI litiiitiil iKri imi. Jh iIiiiiiihI Ui^UwtHWs ful i\«littlaliim Hir 

1'hMinili%%jtt.> m..iMMir tnili^x ate (..mimI iit €• W 11 a»M l- R. >W»»»Vi " 

tMiiik (ill (*iiittfiitiinie t'iiti iiiMi l-Aj|HiiMii^|iii,i I and ilir Wain HaUtirr. I uhu,atf^ns i« 

f /(••mim/o£v. X. \ii «. ien:.. i8hui. 

•|. \\m\\ ihr l.\T raiiU i'. ilr^iitiMwl in tail a rril.iiii aira nf |iris»iiialitv. Aiiatvrrd 
in «lrt.iil fill till** sUh\\ ufif Miiiii * til r^uK \*liiih laiMfl llir i*Mi • <H ai liir\iMni»iit. TIh* 
iMiu* U iiiiH-ti iii\iiKril in wlir.it faiiiin^* fM nr|itiiiii "f am! aclanlaiinn !•• «»!•"«»* «■'•• 

9 ir%irw III ii-MMiili M-i- n,i%iil <• Mi<:li n^»«d. /ft- .4»Ai..'ii«i. n: ^'i* ^^'V 

Ai<|ilrl>ii<*CVi)iiii%.riii(i«^. ri^iT. ami 7fti .■l»Aiiiiiiff i etimi'liiti. N. |.; \an MMraiMl. 

e*iK 

i;. r%riiii M. riHKei*. Ihffttu»»n "f /»in«*idf<«int (NVw V«ik: The Firr Pirw of 
C;iriiriir. I'^tCi, p. 

7. Thi-M- innt^ wi-ir miiiiiiI Ii\ Car! F. Kt.iriifrl: inland rrfrriiiiit m die dfn«rlv 
wtiled a»raH adiiic tianMHittaiUm Imr*; %iinland tn ilir iiiiiti* mmimIv ^rtiVd a»ea^ Ijeynnd, 
See Call F. Kiani/H. 1 h, C-.^il lUdim iit liantili**n, (Nimiimii: t iiueisitv i-f Oklalmma 

I'itt: ilMiiIri Ti Fii» .IM :iitrlii|ii In a|i|ilv iIm'h* riifire|il* ttl a liieat Piaiil* ••ettitl« 
%er i*iiiiiltii'\ It CI1-II.1111I * NiilLiiiil and YhiiIiimI in XniUi Uakiila.*' iS»*»lk J>i$h»la intlllulf 
fVi Ni ftumtl .Vfii«/ii> S>'im/ V.I. n*. H»h*"t Nn. I Faii!*i N'mtli nakula Atfuniltiiial C'llleHe. 
I 

a. tan n Ill and Ri4»i-it W. Kate*. '-Tlie FliiiM!|ilatii and the Se.i*|ioir,'* Criigiaphlral 

RrXtrXK MV. \'ii. i >eM4> IHi. Mrfn'tHV 

|.„, It .n and Ri4h.ii W. Ka • The fVin tniiiii irf Nalnial lla/aidft if»^R<^"»<;^ 

M*uMitriiiiiii * Kaiuittl irfk"ui,ii Jt^hniuL III. Ni» * 'JaHiMiy. I'HWi 412*44!. Tiii« 
ivMif fd iIm* XaliiLiI Kr«^it(iHi« |iiiiiii«l initlaiiu |ia|»ei« leMiliitttf imhh a winiMisnitn on 
"IVrrr|iliiin ami \aliiial KrMi(i*irs** wliiih iiirhii|«*s Kefiaiaie |M|ieu l*ura% and ny 

QwMirx ifi .idiltiiiiii III ilii* iini* lu huiiint and Kalr<. 

|0 SiitiiUr nmrliiMiMiH uen* aitiied at iiide|iriMleniK- li\- Ji'hn ftenneii in hit ruiivnt 
iit%e%li«aiiMnv in S W, Sa^kairlii*uan. a^ itidiraird in a l«*iii*i nf 0«iiiV»ei Ti. !%i. 

1!. S!m» ii^inir the vanie vinnp tntnpreiatiiin ierhnii|iir uith ft*derM everuiU^ found 
a kn*ei iM-ifi-niatfr id "tKiif* with iIm- tliriMi* iif eiinfiirt. Si*e jnhii tt. Sim*. P*Vt hnd\n(imUs 
#d T:i" / •:•/» ITw , MfM i m ffti Ftdt *af ( htf Srtrttr Inniiiiliiidied Pji. D. divM-iiaimn. 
C*«rtniiiiiiri* lift tliiiii.in |)iAel«i|iiiirnt l*ni\rt«tt%- «d Chiraien. |'M»4(. p. nil. 

12 Siniilai r#ini hiMiir.t. %%rie luaik' U\ lN»iii»i in In^ iMie«»iiffailiin«i nf l^ikni and Wakamitt 
aditMiin ni^ m %.iii«io^ rniiionmental ymir*. See Pliilin W. inutei. "FmiHininenUl mentlak 
and r.niniMnir OniHiiluniiir^ A lUikKruund foi CuUutal Adaptaimn.* Amenmn Anihfo* 
pntngist, LXVffi Nil. 2 n%Sl. 4<i<».42» 
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Technological Conservatism in Cattle 
Ranching as an Adaptive Process 

Thomas J. Malcmey 
Ripon College 

INIRODUCTION 

Studies of adaptation of cattle ranchers to their environments 
haxe heen made hy Dennett in Saskatchewan* and Strickon in Argen- 
tina.- This pa|HT is hased on a similar study c onducted over the last 
two yvars in a part oi' northern New Mexico. This re|c:ion is panicu- 
larly suited (or study of the cultural ecology of rancinnt^ hecause it 
has several plmical settings and c^dtural groups. The present study 
was limited lo one county in the region. San Nfifruel. which has topo- 
jc:raphy ranirinj? from Rocky Xfoimtains to Southern Plains, with a 
larqe transitional /one. Twci Euro-American cmups are ranchepj; in 
the countv. each i^rouf) practicimr somewhat distinct cultures which 
are called Anu[lo und His|>:mo for this research. Unlike the counties 
to ihe west of it, this one has no s(*parate Indian groufjs, although 
the ari^a was dominated hy nomadic Indian hunters jmtil well into 
the 19th centun-. ' 

The climate* of the countv is. except in the hiuh mountain area 
in the west. si*mi»arid in the Koi'pj:c*n*Cei!»cT classification. Middle 
Latitude Step{>e. Bsk. Precipitation ran^e-s frou* a Ion«4-t(*nn mean 
of alwut 16 inches in the wi-st to alxnit 14 inches in the east. s|)an- 
ninij a distanc e of ahout 100 miles. Elevations ranije Utnu 10,000 feet 
in the nortliwe^it to ahinit 4.(M¥) fm in the extn'tnc' east. Precipita- 
tion and vi'Uftation ue** 'ral!y corres{>ond to elevation, with forests of 
spruc'e and fir at xUv hiuli(*st. wcMKllands of |)inon and juni|K'r mixed 
with irr.isMs at tin* mediutn to ahout 6,000 fwt, and grasslands with 
xerophvtic plants and sltruhs at the !ow(*st elexations. 

Thf ( Hmate has not l>een a constant. how«»\c'n hoth in the folklore 
and olisfiAations of raticheis in inou' ohj«*'tiN*e t«'mis. Then' is 
{general aereemem, incl.idini; the opinion of the state ciimatoloi^ist, 
that the climate has dessicated in thv past thirty \fars.* Areas once 
prodtictis e croplands f«>r dry farming now hardly support <;rasses. The 
mean amiual precipitation funn the iM'^rinnint; of ntords in Las Ve^as 
in 1887. a station typical of a larK<» part of tin* Plateau or middle alti* 
tude ijrass and woodlands, to 1946 is 17.80 inches, with wide annual 
sanations. Drastic n^diu tion in rainfall has h<*<»n recorded since that 
later date, % 'ih the 1%0 mean annual precipitation dropping 
to 14.2.") in *es. Such i • cluction has adversely affected the range 
lands, which earlier haa * en hadly depicted b\* o\ergra/ing** and hy 
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the plowing; of iiuiih ransr land diiiinv: the inirnsKr h<mK»sicading 
{>eriad of ihi- fiiM iwo daadfs of this t tilury. In iUv yvixr field work 
for ihf proM-m ifsraich was Jw^tin. 1964. i\mv wvn* only 8.94 inches 
tif prcripilaliou al I.as \Vi»as. Otlin ;«fas of i\\v r«niiily havr s^yn 
parallel variations in annual proripitation. inakiuju; this dc-ssicalion 
a major niN ironnicntal f;u tor for ranc hers t«> consider. 

.•\side from si»nie liiuilH'tini; o|HMatuins in the mountains and 
ver\- limited irrii^ated rtop-iarminv; in the valleys of the Pecos au I 
Canadian Ri\ers. i*ntl(»sed rani;e ranchins;, today mostly with cattle 
raUier than she^p. is the c hief ai;ric ultural activity in the county. An 
indication of this is the area of land fnnn which commercial crops 
were hai^ested in 19*19 c<»mpared to the total "land in farms*' area 
of the county: 6.027 acirs haiMsted from 1.988,284 acres.' The his- 
torv' of land use succession in the county is from huntin)i( of wild ru- 
minants, mainlv his«m and dtrr. to open rant^e liNestock 
attenipt("d chy cn»p-f.;rm luMmsteadin^, then to prisentnlay cattle graz* 
ins. Oil feuceti pastures. Kxcepi in the w t-stern ri\rr \ alleys all European 
settlement w.is in the 19tli and 20th c enturies. The ccninty did not take 
part in the cattle hoou) of the 1870 s ;md *80's, althoui«;h surrounding 
parts o{ Nrw Mexico did. TckKiv sales of cattle an- the major source 
of ai?ricultural income, with $:?;279.10r) in 19ri9 from a total of all 
aRricuhiual sales of $:^7:<6.i:i9. 87.7' r 

I^xtent of Technolotiical Conu^rvathm in Ranching 
There were in 1%4 121 commercial cattle ranc'hers in the coimty. 
Excluded from the study were two tyix-s of ranchers, those who had 
.so few cattle that by any definition of income tlu^ could not be said 
to earn their livinufs froui sales of cattle, and so-called *1iobby" ranch* 
ers. weahhy absentee owners, mainly fnnu Texas and Oklahoma, who 
condtict e\tensi\e o|H'rattons hut do not, af^ain, dc*|H*nd on sales of 
cattle for their liNrlihoods. The fonner j?roup are mainly ranchers 
haviiijc; fewer than .50 mother cows, utili/info: abom 2.000 to 3,000 
acn*s of Kra/int; land. The latter group often purchase jE^raxini; land 
for luRhly inflated prices, o\er $40.00 on acre, runninji; thi*se ranches 
at hif^h costs, both for c apital inx estmcnt and operations, usually with 
the intent of ri*ducin^ their Federal income tax liabilities. 

With exceptions to be noted shortly, the \-ast majority of ranch- 
ers are en;i>;a|[;ed in what might be called traditional cow-calf opera- 
tions, utilizing as feed only natural, wild grasses upon fenced range, 
with \-ear-round grazing, •iiarvesting" a crop of calves each autumn and 
selling these to out-of -coimty bu)^ for further feeding before slaugh- 
ter for market. In a good year most such ranchers expect to obtain 
a calf crop of SO',;, that is, there will be produced in eariy spring 
and will surv ive tmtil September or October of a given year a number 
of calves equal to 80' r of the herd of mother cows. The breed of cat- 
tle for these* typical oi>erations is ce>mmercial Hereford, with higher 
grade Herefe»rd bidls use^d to upgrade the stock. A few heifers are 
ke^pt each fall as he^rd re^jilacenK'nts, and a few older co^*s are culled 
from the herd and sold with the calf crofj as felt necessary. Cattle 
are kept on nativ e grasses all year long, with very little use of ha>*s 
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and other feeds except in periods of heavy snow and extended 
droughts. 

Tim iyi)c of operatifm is wn similar to that commou in the 
westnii hi^h i>U\ns chnin^ the iani;e period of the late nineteenth 
centiiiy, the only difference heintj the fencing of lan;e tracts of pri- 
vatHy owned land tcxlay. 1here is little State' or F<»deral land avaiU 
able fc»r leasinyr. and this land is alt used on a private basis, with no 
attempts at cfM>iKMati\e or coinnuinat grazing of cotnnu*tx*ial herds. 
'I heiv air tlius no cdtuuiunal mundiqis in fall or spring. Each ranch- 
er cinidtK ts his own roundups, utilizing unpaid or paid help of 
friends and mnghlMu^ when extra lu^lp is mrdc'd. 

With exceptions lo In* uotal. then* is little diffen^nce in the mode 
of o|xratio»is of ramhetx in terms of ethnic id«*ntitv. The main 
ethnic diffc^t^^ncc* related to ranching is hication of irsidence of tanch* 
ers. :n this, Ilispaiio ranchers generally live- in or near riverine His- 
pano settlc^ments. while Antr|o ranchers usuallv live in moif isolated 
IcKations in the midst of their land holdings. Hoth gmijps have adopt*- 
ed pick-up tiiuks as the* main means of trans{jortation ufwn the 
range, with a fc»\v horses kept for the cKTasional work where a tnick 
is not uM'ful. its in uni»U country or deep snow and mud conditions. 
Most of the raiu hcns homes an* in<Kleni in amenities, with electricity, 
nnming water, and ind<>or toilc*ts. Kc*w of the }iouses are more than 
sound, modest cIwellingK. but they can hardly be called old*fashioncd 
or inadcH{uatc^ I hey atr certainly among the Inst of rural dwellings 
in the coitnty. Many rancheiN (»\vm a hiw mcKlel car as well as one 
or inon' pick*up trucks. All this i> memoned to sh<»w that these pcrople 
are not resistant to ii*chnc»lo»i( al change in intich of tlnur lives. c\vn 
though they are veiy conseiAati\f in ilie t<Thnolog\* of ranching. 

The exc(*ptions to the ge*iu*ral ranching pattern are entiifly 
nwnt migrants to the county, all Anglo in ethnicity. The ranchers 
of th«' far eastcTU pan of the county, the tviativelv lf)\v-altitucle grass- 
lands, are the* most pnigressi\c among ranch(*rs. They have not only 
adopted fecHls other than natmal grasses, but they have been willing 
to extH-rimmt in pasture* management, soil conser\ati(m, herd im- 
proventent. and other mtnles of o|)eration« than cow-calf. They sc*em 
t<» have bec^n far more willing than other ranchers of the county to 
make the capital investnu*nts such changes usually call for. Paradox^* 
ically, this eastern grassland is the {Ktorc^t grazing land in the county, 
with a normal nnpiirement of (iO to 7i) acns «if land |)er cow, coni* 
parc^ to :U) to *)(] acn-s ftirthcT west at a higher altitude. 

In the western half of the county some ranchers, all Anglo, have 
broken with the traditicvnal pattern in a mon* limited sense. Several 
tise their land not for calf pniduction, but die summer grazing of 
yearling steers ship|K^i in from Texas cowcalf o|MTations. At least 
two erf these western ranchers do not e\en own grazing lands, but 
lease land from pri\'ate owners and graze othcT pc*op1e's yearlings u|x»n 
it. Also several Anglo ranchers have speciaiiz(*d in breeding purebred 
Hereford stcK*k, not foi e\entuai b(rf sales, but for sale to ranchers 
to replenish and improve beef ba*eding herds. One rancher has 
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convertrd almost entin*ly to raisitti; Angus cattle* f^Min^ both feeder 
stwk and replenishment stock. 

Ewn tlio !arji^f*st Hispano ranrluTs, and there are sewral 
of xl\vM\ cnntinur to f»;H*rat<- in xhv traditicmal mode. Thry are ver\' 
scornful of thosr ranchet^ who t*\ptM intent with new wa\*s of ofiemtinK. 
ahhou^h many liispano ranch(*rs do coo|HTate w*itl) tlie Federal Soil 
C'Onservation SiMAice in si>il erosion contn>! on their lands. Hispano 
ranchers are the MTond or later t^fneratton of their families to en- 
f(SL^r in ranchinsr operations on their land. Most of these pea[)le con- 
vcTtrd from sherp to <»attle ranchint^ in the decade following the 
first World War, whrn land hiramc* avaitahir in former Public Dmnain 
throiiuh the massive failure of both (!ispano and Anjc;!o homesteaders. 
Many Hispano and Anirlo ranchei^ accpiired tracts as large as 30,000 
acres niainlv hv consolidation of quarter section homesteads in the 
1920s. 

Terhnohj^iral Conservatism Adaptive 

In terms of rcology, this traditional method of ranching has been 
adaptive. That is to s;iv, famiiirs have heon able to obtain enough in- 
conie fnwu ntili/ini^ this st«»p|H» enviiimment to continue living in the 
anM at what has b(«en considered a satisfactory* standard of living. 
Tliev ha\'edonr this far tnon* successfully than have other agriculturists. 
At tiw* very least tlu*sc p(*ople d(*monstrate an economic law of "Least 
(Comparative Disadvantat*!-."' (tompared to other residents of the 
(*ounty, cattle rancliers have a hieh income. A nde of thumb calcula- 
tion is often used in the re|u:ion of exjjected income of $50.00 per 
mother cow per war. higher or lower defiending on environmental 
conditions such as drought. lu dus study ranchers were divided into 
throe groups according to st/e of ofierations: small, with less than 
100 mother cows, medium, with between 100 and 350 cows, and large, 
with more than 350 cows. Income nnighly ranges as follows: 
small ranchers, $2,500 to $5,000 a yean medium ranchers, $5,000 to 
to $17,500, and large ranchers, over $1 7*500. 

Compare this with actual income for 1959 from the U.S. Census 
of the Population.^ and it can he seen why it is said that all ranchers 
are *Yich/* or ^'millionaires." The mediutn income for all families in 
the county that war was $2,905. That of ranchers would be at least 
twice this amount, with an average cattleman having about 150 cows 
on the range. 

In ethnic tenns. Hispano uunlian family income was $2,261 in 
]%(): that of Anglo inluibitants moro than twice this amoimt or 
$4,8I0J'' Tims an Hispano rancher with Ixtter than $5,000 average 
annual income is vm* wc*H-off by Hisfiano standards and also more 
afflurnt than half thr .\ngIo |>opu!ation. All ranchers are thus receiv- 
ing comparatively high incomes* 'Hit* incentive to tr\* to increase cash 
inc ome is weak for most ranchers. 'I'hosc Hispano ranchers dwelling 
in or near Hispano \ illages have strong pressures not to display their 
comparative wealth among rural non*ran<*hors. whose median family 
incoine in 1960 was only $2,060." Many rural non-fann people have 
only government welfare funds as income. \\\ 1964 there were 3,390 
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people from a total county population of 2!^,468 rcTrixing public assist- 
ance, 14.4'f of the {x)pulationJ- Many of these pt*ople live in the rural 
viilaees. Of the total male laf>f»r force of 1.770, 19.5' r urre unemploy- 
ed in I'he county is an area of i hnniic rc<»noniic depression, |);ir* 
ticutarly in the rural areas. Kancht*rs, even the smaller ones, are high 
in the economic structure* of the cinmty. While traditional pre?isun*s 
for redistribution of wealth auu»nK nic*nibers of extended families and 
ainonji; dep(»nd(*nts of the villai^e patrons have* IxTome ineffective, 
there are stilt pn»ssures atraimt seeking to incif ase income. The chief 
purpose of t(Thnolf>irtca! nuHlifications in ranchin!» is increasins; in* 
come in at least the Icms^ run. Ilispanii ranchei-s have less incc'ntive 
than their Anirfo counterparts to adopt chansifc^ increase their in* 
comes liecause (»f their proxiuuty to relatives and life-lonij acquaint- 
ances. Tlien* aif other factors f»|M'ratini5: to trtard adoption by these 
people of new practices, but closeness to a n^sirictinR social sxstem 
most ilispano ranchers still feel a part of is an important one. 

Maxitnutn adoption of tiew practices is found amons^ An};lo 
ranchers in the c*vtrenie (Mstc*rn fKirtion of the* county, close to the 
Texas part of the* Soiith(*ni Plains. Least adopticm. and tH>ssihly most 
satisfacuuy .uKiptatifm to the envinmment. is anions^ viliaio^e-dwellinR 
Hispano ranchers. Such satisfactic»n, as shown, is n'lative to the re- 
ferenc<* uroup. othei Ilispano rural inhabitants. No Hispano ranchers, 
recanlless of ri*sidence, wen* found who sc*riousty wen* usini? or con- 
siderini( chanu<*s in thc*ir operations for lx*ttc*r adaptation to a chanjC[«> 
iuR physical and biolof^ical enviri>nnu*ni. There was a lar^e jE^roup of 
.•\nijlo ranchers outside the* eastern ju'riphery who have nKHlifiei! their 
practices, but s(*ldoni as drastically or as enthusiasticallv as eastc»rn 
rancbe-i's. N<»t t<» ovc»r-s!ate the matter, cotiserxatisin in technolo!r>' is 
not coutpletely a matter of ethnicity, for the flavor of all hut a f<»w 
Anuii> ranchinu operations is still conservative and tradhional. 

So pervasive is this consi*rvatism that the cftiesticm miuht well 
he wliv sf»nie ratuhers do adopt chani^*s in technolcigy rather than 
why the majority do not. But ijiven the pno«4ressivetu»ss not (»nly of 
a few .Xniilo rant hers within the county, btit also of the* general pro- 
gressive flavor c»f ranchinu in surrounding: r<»unties to the north, east, 
and south, the reniral problem is an explanation of conservatism in 
tlie subjcTt county, 

.Mnsuly iiieutiofied is the relative prc»sperity of commercial cattle 
jirrovvets rfunptUed to most of the {Mipulatioti. The drive f(»r higher 
income and the* technical adaptation that would pnKluce thi.s is mod* 
ifird bv the pp'valetU pcnerty <»f the western half of the county. An 
incentive \o\ change is ihiis less sircnii*: here, especially feu* Ilispano 
ranchers. But then* is ;i vvlu»le web of other factors involvrd too, 
some ethnic, some more t?eneral. 

.\momr the e :hiiic factors are thi*s<*. Education years of formal 
schoolins^ of adults i^ much lower for Ilispanos in the county than 
for An*rl<»s. <>.R yeai\ for tii-* fonm'r 2"> yeais (%r oUlvr in 1%0 contpar* 
ed to 11.9 years for Auirlos.* Anulo ranchei-s make more use of farm 
and ranch journals than do th(*> less educated Ilispano counterparts. 
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LicinUM-uiM' lias )H»iiittHl out lum* <H.liic'ation ami ohtaiiiiii*^ iiiloniiation 
on iii'w {iiactirrs liiiiii joiitiials <*nluinirci ailoptinv: nt*\v |irac-tia*?(.^' A 
cliffrrt'iu'i* of iiittrr than lui* \iMi% in i*iliiration in tin* u«*n<TaI 
jN>|Milatinn may t*\ai:v;i*iati* tin* rtlmu* cliilVn iii i* ainon]i> i.iniiu*!^. hat 
It K still a fac tor to lit* mtisiil<»n*cl. 

Aiiotlirr t*thnit* larmr is tlu* hiMiliiy and Minpirion llis|i;ino 
|H«o|iIt% iiit luiliiii* lanihriN. hnlil towaiil Ani*ln i nltnin . Saniultas lias 
sttvsMil thi'o in llis|iano lonsrtXiUiMii tow.ml Ant;lo iiiiilical ti*f li* 
n<i|o*4V aiul similar uaiini*ss has hvru founil in this sttuK tmvaiil Anulo 
innovations in lauiliinu '' lla*" is r\|)n*ssiHl most o|H*nl\ toward tli<* 
i*\t('nsi\i' nr\v pi.u tir(*N of |iioffHsitinall\-manau*rd hoNiy ranrlM% 
Kt*infiMi iiki* <*tlinii piiModii ** lifO* is tin* nndispiitahli* fan that th<-M* 
hc4ih\ists lia\i' iMMiuht tip. lakni o\<m niany fontuT iiispaiui holdinu>, 
inc'ludini* whoir villai;!* sin-s ;ind land itrantn. Tlify all* mtii not only 
as Aii*4li»s. ••|'nii*i:»ni rs/* hut iisiii|h'is. S\u \\ rilinio M*nsiti\ity i*xt«Mul» to 
Mati* aiul hili*ral a«jiiriiltiiial fi<*ld \\oiki*i>. ni.iny of wlntin havr tend- 
vi\ to i*4nioi* llispano in fa\oi* of Aiiulo, ntni|Niiindin)U[ thr iMilation 
of llispano iaiii ht*i>i from infoiination ami pii^^ainA of ttTlinolcn|;ical 
rliaii.'ii*. I. am I I«kh is a fartor hnt* too. uith f(*ar hy many IliftpaiHi 
ramiirK that iiixoKrninit in Fixlnal promanis may mi*an placing 
thi*ir lands in ii*itpaiil\ if tlirv srrk hank l«Mns to pay thrir fJtan* of 
surh piuMziains. Many try to avoici mhIi iiivol\'i*in<*nt hy waitint; f(tr 
thi* i*o\n'nnii*nt to asstinit* total nn^t of such pnn^ratiix a^^ Mill i*<insi*r\a* 
tion. I his drsiii* rnint kli's w ith lom*>tiiiH* dr|N*ndrnor of IlispaiUK 
in N«*w Mf\ifo on i*ii\<*iniiii*ni fmuls. as M«wk loni» at»u notrd.'*' 

OiliiT i*llinu- fai t<»rs iiii liuh* Iinsit l ash rrM*m*s for capital hi- 
vl*^lllll*n1 hy llispani> rani hrrs. partly lM*rauM* most an* smaller o|mm* 
ators with litili* saxiiius or stirpliis iiiroiiu*. |i.iilly lM*raiis(" thry Luk 
till* fully «iiiiiiiii*ri'ial oiitNtok of .Vin^ln rain liMs. K<*<*iii«4 calvtN as an 
annual tinp not unliki* rom or whrai. lo Ih* i^iown and marki'trd, 
li\i*d off in siiort*riin ti iiiis. Lonu*raii*!i* planiiiiiu: is diffittilt in a 
i'liltiiii* \i*rv mm h pn*M*iitHirirnti*tl. with liit^* innrnn for miiI and 
^rass as Miiiii-thim; otlii*i than t'l Ih* iisrd for imiiinliatr iinils. JIm* 
I'oiiimon l|is|>«mo id<M that man ran lia\i* littir iOiitiol cif his drstiiiy 
or his phxsiiMl nr sin ial i*ii\ intnninit runs lomptrtrly niiintcr to the 
Dptimistit- *'roiu|ui*st of naturi*'* flavor of iimhIi'ih Anulo tiH*linolo**y. 

Ax.iilahilitv of h;ink ni*dit is l!iiiiti*tl to thrsi* smalli*r o|MTatoix, 
i*\i*ii should tliry nsk Mi*kinv[ it. IVohahlv i ihiiir po*jiidiii*s a>^aiiist 
llispaniK tii*;i*thi*r with h.idly f'loiidi*tl land liiirs .iiul u<'ni*i.ill\ ihnimt 
jiiradi* li\i*stiNk. iiiakr capital Mill li*ss axailahli* for thi*si* |K*opli*. 

itut roiuriit for shnrt*ruii ^*ains. niia\ ailahility of capital \% a 
rlironir prohlrm thniu*JiliiMit tin* rouiitv ami all nonlKi*iiiial N*«*w 
Mr\iii». It explains iiiui li <tf tin* paii-«*thiiir (onsi*r\atisiii of raiiclHMS 
ilu*ii*. Alsfi rxpl.iiind partly is tin- liii:ln*i •idaplioii nf ihav piatMiri*s 
on tin* iMMrrii tip of tin* rouiii\. aw.iv fioiii lisiallx i oiiM*ivati\i* l^as 
Vi*uas and in-ar i.ipital ami luaii siiiinrs of mnn* pii»s|H-rous rastnn 
\i*w Mi*sii'o ami IViiili.iiidli* l iAas. 

()in* iin*.ili^ ol .id.iptiii*4 lo ;i di'ssir;iti*tl i*ii\ iiomiii*m is jri|uisi(ioii 
of iinur pasttiit*. K\ni shitultl lapital In* axailahU* to ad.ipt in tliis 




inannir. tlir |imco of hitul I ^^^n\r Ih umhI tin* tm ans of intiiiiiriruil 
amlim, ulm. i\rn with tlirii tMiiitiotullv |nhii titiatuial ui^iiiuAi- 
linn ami nmuk i.iiiiini jimtifv tin* mst tm |HKsi)i|,. ivinm, K\|).msMiti 
tias lMH*n a rointiioii tt*s|Miiiy* ii| i atili*tiii*ii m i|i*ti iiiit.itioti c»| ttirir 
iicilclin(**«. Ill S.ni Miiiiirl Cimimix mmIi rvpaiisiim i«i iiii|Ni>sililr iaii*|iI 
for Hlunt-triiii Irasiiifr „f |.nu| f„i,„ nrlulih,, ^vlio lias rxnss land. 
Hut (*vc*n Iraxinir piivali* lami is a iu*w |iianirr niaiiv laiiilu is kilk 
at. It is Mt*n as iin)N>it.im to own tin* land om* um*k. 

Pm>i hnikkivpinir and n lalitl liM-al |i^.utill•^ Iia\i* U^ u imlir.itnl 
as a iMirin in * liani»i*, with a laiu hi*i nf*\<*i irallv knowing his inu* 
iticKno and in\i-Mini*ni, |N*iha|is not n .di/in^r rhan-4i s an* nn*di*d in 
hiso|hialn»ns or |H*iha|»> imt knowinir what aitnai hiroim* hi* h.is or 
%vliat funds or n»natt*rat \w has to finam i* iirw |ii.irtiri^. At tin* Irast 
wuii !ttaiit knowUnlui* is a roin|)f»uiMlinu' f.' tor in ^o^M*l^atisnl. 

kanihi*is aiv ahnost withont i*\n*|itioii uldn nif*iK iiiom in tlirir 
fillM's i>r iildi*i. Fi*w havr sons who an* wmkiii** with tlirni to snrn*<*d 
tlMm MfKt an* thinkins^ in n*inis nl ii*tiniiirijt. with vili* or U*a*'»ii? 
of ihf* land tlu n or alVi di*alh, .V l.ionlH*i<*i*i has iNiintid tint, atii- 
is an iin|N»it.int f.ii tm in .un*|)t.itui* of ni*w |ii.iriin*s.' I hr rasi* 
fits hi*ri* tiHi. Fiinhn. nmsi Uf/^n ianrhi*is ha\i* ni.icli* a |KHnl of or 
an* |il.ninin*4 t<» v*nd ihni sons nlf to lollrui* to tiain foi ntlirr ih- 
c*ii|iatinns. Kamliin*^ is . u as haul. iliri\ u«»ik tli.it inpiinHi littlr 
iiiti*Iliu» nM* and .diility. soini*tliini: ii» span* mn 's diildirn fioni, Oftrn 
thi*M* nitm* |iros|N*niiis lanl hl*l^ standi tht x wi-n* in i.inrhini* Im*i.iiim* 
thry wc*iv •'tiMi ijiinih** .is wi*ll as tiNi old to Ir.im aimtlirr. lM*ni*r tradi*. 
Snialirr lain lii-i\ sh.nfil tin* hii|H*s thi-ir mmis wnnld do odii r ••wliitr 
i-ollar * work, with tin* fnithi*r ir.di/atinn that a small hnd and ranc h 
land roiild not In- divid<-d anion** all hriis and Im* thi* siii|i>li* souivi* 
itf iiii'oiiM* for aiiv i»iii* of thrin. 

rin* |M*i^isti*iiii* i>f ni.iiiv Soii!hwi*sti*iii r.mi hris in thrii iMuipa- 
tion li.is lMi*n di*siiilii*d h\ Nf.iitin as ••r.iiii li liiiiii.iiiii*nialiMir* in- 
vitUinu •tliosf MiotiiK <•! }Miipli* who kimw no othi*i w.i\ of lifi* and/ 
or who mni.iniii i/i* ilii* ciirfivi- indi |)«*iiili nt lifi- of tin* iowImix."' 
Ihi-M* |Nopli* o*ni.iin in lattli* i.inrliinu in spitr of op|Nirtniiitii*s 

111 sfll tlii'ii I Is .0 hivihiM piiirs. siihinittinL: to wli.it Nfaitin r.ills an 

**op|Niitiiniiv rosf/' .dthoimh nonr of thi- iiMint\*s laiuhris ircoMfii/r 
Mall .1 iiist. .iw.iii' though tli<*\ an* ol tin* loiist.uil o|"- •itiinitx.*'* 
Sin h a itist is not t.iki-n into anoitnt until .1 pn^m no lfin*«*i-i ImiIiIs 
to lain li hiinl.iiiiriit.ilisni. jt drath. |H»ssilil\ .it irtiinnrni. 01. Ii*ss 
ottni. at .1 tiiiii* In* dri idrs to 1 Ii.iiil*i* his ihi iip.itioii. 

IN*ssiniisiii is tin* coiuiiion attitiiili* of i.'.in hnv Nfiut i-\|N rt tli.it 
iAf*iitu.iII\. -jivi-n fidn.il tas ri***iil.itions. tln-ii holdings will Im* ron- 
soiid.iti-d initt Liru;<* ln>hh\ o|M*r.itiotis. .Most sm* ihrir past sunrssfiil 
.id.iptation to tlit* i*ii\ iroiinH*nt, itsi*li rh.inuinu. .is iiii.idapti\i* in tin* 
fiituir. iiif*l iii.uki*t loiiditiniis do not irliiii* tin-ii |N*sstinisin. for 
tln*\ do not MM* •hi*ii s.il\.iiii»ii in IiIuIhi Aiiniican and woiUl |>i*i*f 
ci>iisiiiiipiioii. Wiv li'w ail* in .iiiv w.i\ ti\iiii* to i*nroiiia!*i* voiiiiui*i 
inrn. i*\i*n thi ii own suns, to Itf iomr 1 .ittlrnit*ii. A frw Intast of lii*iir: 
the last kistion fin* i-ntriprisr. iii*ithi'i w.intitijL; not solii itin.!* 
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Rinrnmiont jid or \nwv Mtp|H)itv Manv fWI abaiuli^tHnK fiiii<:i>tt<ni 
hv tlii*ii ii:«»vi»nuiii'rit. Tln'v aif )»n»s|H*?TiMiH l»v Im al Maiulanls. im^n f»f 
Mitiic^ |irrstiu«' aiul slaliiv i*vi*ii wiili mmih* {N»litiral iMKitinn. Rut 
<*vi*n tlif*y si*r tisi'ii adaptannii \n iIh* iioniiu^tit a^ a failiiiu «m(V 
Vh rliatiuv*H tliat tiii'^lit ii*\i*im* tin* Nitiiatimi. ii*M*stal»)ish t)H*iii ill a 
finii iiirlii' in tho i*ii\iic»iiiiii*iit. aiv aM)i<liHl. in !*tNHl iikm^iiiv fnr 
iiMstitis liiwn llfttv No iliMiht tlpMi' will alwavs ln» m»iii«» niiiitnritial 
ratilr ranrlirrs in tin* <'«iutitv. hui tiiaiiv ff*\\<*r tlian in x\\v niul-20i|' 
mitniy, Tlu* ntHhiuK of xhv pavt aiv known to U» ina|)|>it)|>iiatr 
for xhv pn'MMit am! thi» futni-. Inn rliah'^i'** ni'iflrcl. v\m know-n, an* 
not sfM^n a«« |Missil>l«v Tin* \nv ilioiouulin«-sN of adhoii'tur, i-xm li>yalty, 
to |m*viou«(Iy adapti\i* prai tin's niaki> fntiih* adaptation iimvrtain. 
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